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[MILLY STOOD WITH CLASPED HANDS AND DILATED EYES LIKE ONE ENTRANCED. | 


MILDRED’S INHERITANCE. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 


‘¢ Tue train is due at seven.” " 

* At seven? Have you sent the carriage to 
meet it?’ 

** Some time ago,” was the brief r se. 

“Then they will be hear very shortly.” 

Jasper Vernon drew out his watch. 

‘In about twenty minutes,’ he replied. 
‘** Are you very impatient, carissima ?” 

‘Don’t call me by that odious name!” she 
said, angrily. : 


ug 

‘‘Odious name !—the tenderest of tropical 

endearments. Why it is music itself. You 
are not appreciative, sister mine.”’ 

“I am not—of endearments,” she replied. 

“ They are not to my taste—nor yours, either. 


We are not tropical natures.” 
‘* No we are not,”’ he answered, leaning for- 


ward to knock the ashes from his over 
the jessamine-wreathed porch. “ We are 


very Arctic, youandI. But there are snow- 
topped volcanoes that can burst into more 
than tropic wrath, Isometimes suspect we 
could, too.” 

They were standing on the south porch of 
Vernon Hall, this brother and sister. The 
dark, old brick mansion, with its ivy-veiled 
walls, and columned porticos, and shadowing 
trees, seemed a fitting setting for the two 
figures, that were patrician in every curve and 
outline. They would have looked out of place 
amid ignoble surroundings. Both seemed 
“born to the purple” of wealth, refinement 
and luxurious ease. 

Barbara, with her pale, delicate face, light, 
flossy hair, and robes of filmy white, looked 
like the strange, rare flower that only blossoms 
under the midnight moon. 

While Doctor Jasper—who could describe 
Dr. Jasper Vernon? Tall, and pale, and 
slender, graceful as the willow in every move- 
ment, with low voice and ever-ready smile, it 
was hard to say why he impressed every one 
powerfully rather than pleasantly—hard to 
say why all felt that he was one to fear rather 





than to love. 





Perhaps there wes something in the high 
massive brow, where a mighty intellect seemed 
enthroned, that repelled lesser minds in very 
awe ; perhaps there was something in the eyes 
—those blue-grey eyes, that never caught the 
smile from the lips, but were always cold and 
keen as unsheathed steel—that killed the 
warm, bright gaze of friendly sympathy. 

Whatever the cause, Doctor Vernon was not 
& popular man. He practised very little, 
most of his time being devoted to scientific 
research, 

Occasionally, when some farmer or labourer 
in the neighbourhood was stricken down by 
sudden illness or accident, Doctor Vernon was 
sent for, and his marvellous skill on such 
occasions was the subject of whispered com. 
ment for miles around. 

“A wonderfully clever man,” said old 
Farmer Dean, who had been sunstruck in the 
hay-field the previous summer. “I was lying 
for dead, sur, and they told me he brought me 
to life again without ever a drop of physic 
passing my lips—with nothing but a black box 
that he held under his arm, and two bits of 
rusty wire. There’s them that say he knows 
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more than is good or lawful, but Il not 

uarnél with the bridge that brought me.over 
the river-of death. Man orworse than man, 
Doctor Vernon will get naught but praise from 
me.” 

But praise or blame seemed nearly alike to 
Doctor Vernon. He went on his way, cool, 
quiet, self-contained, reeeiving~-plaudit and 
criticism with the same composure, spending 
days and nights in the little laboratory in the 
west tower of the old- hall, engaged-in experi- 
ments whose mystery struck terror into every 
servant in the household, from the good house- 
keeper, Mrs. Truscott, who had seen the room lit 
with sulphurous flame, to the ostler, who had 
been startled out of his sleep by the shock 
from a wire the doctor had carelessly left con- 
nected with the stable wall. 

**We are Arctic; there is no doubt about 
it,”” the doctor repeated, looking toward his 
sister with his strange, searching gaze. “ You 
look like a very frost-flower this evening, Bab. 
Sometimes I think you are.”’ 

‘* What?” she asked, abruptly. 

‘A frost-flower,’’ he answered, t- 
fully. “I cannot imagine you werming or 
brightening at anything, save as the frost- 
flowers on our window-panes that atithe sun-/ 
beam’s.touch sparkle and dissolve.” 

‘““Which translated means that happiness: 
would kill me.’’ 

‘* Happiness,” he repeated, his face darken- 
ing a little. “That is as you understand; 


happiness. I don’t think, you or I will ever}: 


reach to. anything that deserves'the name,” 

“Why not?’’ she asked, in-alow voide. 

‘“ Because, we would expect toowmuch of) 
mere earth,” he answered ; ‘‘ beeause:there is. 
no sun brigitt: to wake our cold*natures, 
into beauty and@b We were not made, 
for happiness, sister mine; an icy calmiisour’ 
peace and strength. Let:usihe contemti’” 

Content! Ah, even his.searching eyes had. 
not probed the depths of her :woman’s heart, 
or he wou 
yearning withihis cold phi ; 

Content! Conld she evembe contentagain?: 
Would she-ever regain thatesim assurance of 
power that hed been hers«until the. last few 
weeks—thatveonfident trust:in. theFate:that 
had hithertosmiled upon herilife ? 

The world:seemed shakigg'beneathther feet. 
Fear, envy, jealousy, hate, were striving like 
waking demons in her troubled soul, The 
girl who was@oming ink whom 
Sir Charles agp gm / ° 
had saved—this girl she felt had-casta shadow. 
upon her life—a-shadow under which she 
trembled and feared. 

She hated her already—she had hated her 
ever since she had heard Gerald Fairfax’s voice 
grow deep and tender as he spoke her name— 
ever since she had bent over her fevered pillow 
and noted the rich, warm beauty that even 
the blighting touch of fell disease could not 
destroy—ever since Milly had turned away, 
shrinking instinctively from her caress. 

Aye, she hated" her alieady, and Barbara 
Vernon’s hate was like the frost, as silent, as 
sure, as deadly and as unseen. 

She turned from the porch into the hall— 
the wide, shady hall that stretched the full 
length of the house, opening at each end into 
vistas of emerald shadb. There was a huge 
fireplace at one side, that in winter-time 
always glowed and sparkled with hospitable 
warmth, and seemed to welcome the _ visitor 
even as he entered the door It was, heaped 
with blossoming boughs now. Lilaes and 
hawthorn filled the tall Chinese vases.on-the 
mantel above, and on the: quaint, old: claw- 
footed table beyond was a basket of violets and 
buttercups. ‘ 

Within the great drawing-room the lace- 
curtains were looped back with garlands of 
myrtle, and: all things wore a look of festal 
summer.cheer. The new “ lady of themanor "’ 
— find no fault with her ‘*weleome 
10me,”” 

The housekeeper had done her part to.pre- 
~~ the house forthe master’s.return, but her 

onest hand could never give the deft, artistic 


lathave never mocked its restless,|: 


touches that were rather felt tham seen witere 
Miss, Vern@n’s fairy fingers ,rested for a 
moment, weaving their magic spell. 

Aye, all things were ready—the supper- 
table, sét: with the: tmost délicate \ébima, the 
heaviest plate; the dainty room up stairs, 
with its fresh chintz draperies, aired and per- 
fumed; the -toilet-table furnished with” alt 

etty, feminine. accessories: ; eventhe. little 

re, that. the invalid’s frail condition might 
require, kindled: ; 

All things were ready ; the tenderest thought 
and care seemed to have provided every little 
comfort, the most exquisite womanly 
sympathy to have suggested every gracefal 
attention that could speak to the stranger 
**welcome home,” 

Yet, standing in the drawing-room window 
alone, Barbara Vernon watched the travelling- 
carriage slowly making its way up the road, 
with eyes that seemed to narrow like those of 
the serpent who desories its prey. 

Down the dusty highway it came, over the 
hilltops, aflame with the sunset, past the 
little cluster of co nestling in the vale 
below—now lost torsight} behind the willows 
that fringed the sirens emerging into 
view again. on the ol «bridge; nearer 
andnearerit drew, the that. Barbara 
Wernon felt:was to darken her life. 

She-could not have stocd beside her brother 


Hin the, clear light of day and watched that 


ee she felt that, her beating  beart, 
breath, would haye betrayed all she 
swas.striving to concealifrom-his:kaen, piercing: 

Gloservand ‘closer it o@ Now it was at 


: red porter’s lodges now it had, 

é te. She.could seathe haronet’s,, 

Se 

: ‘beside himy: in | 

—dark.green cloth, fur-bordered | 
ing eyes»seemed to devonreve 


= s pe _ an injuyy Ae i 
Theiflar that, with its drooping plames; 
carriage 


} “Whowlaims @ gpusin’s ewe 5 at first ac- 
pquaintange,” said/that gentleman, ’kissing th 
lovely, aplitted : i 3 
A sudden crimson swept over the cheek 
‘whose: p was'more like the rich, creamy 
‘white of the mangolia than the lily. 
Miss Milly was aesperet for this cousinly 
demonstration, and-it-startled her 


Sir Charles laughed his hearty, honest 


laugh. 

<n" ; my “dear,” he said: ‘“Hvery 
f young fellow is entitled to kiss his cousin, you 
know, on first acquaintance. Whether they 
keep the practice up or not is a matter of in- 
dividual taste entirely. Where is Barbara ? 
Ah, my “I was just asking for you. I 
believe ‘Milly have met before, though 
I doubt if sie. recollects it. ‘This is your 


cousin Barbara, Milly—the cousin that is to 
be your sister. “You don’t mind kissing her? 
—though it’s a waste of good things, in my 
opinion, for girls to kiss each other at all.’ 
Barbara had come:forward, white, and fair, 
délicate as.oneof the jessamines beneath 
» . 


and 


welcome home. Cousin 
to see you—glad to welcome 
an” 


their lips, met, and‘again that 
strange of , repulsion crept through 
Milly's frame; ©. 

It was mo fe fancy now; yet why 
shouldsshe ‘recoiliftem this fair-faced, low- 
oe 1, whoomet her with such graceful 
cot 2 3 : 

It ‘waswone’ of: lier oddities, perhaps, and 
Mill Se to feel a am fear, 
Po apr vay ‘those oddities that she 

" ‘shecshrink-and, tremble and 
had’no terror or-repulsion 
What was this’ peculiarity 

f ‘ aealy 

‘trysand, conquer, or, 1 

on least conceal it. 
cousins of hers must 
‘topwhich Gerald Fair- 





‘the costly shawl, flung -over the 

eushions; the little.reticule of Russie 

with its silver vlasps; 

ling-trunk, strapped ¢ 
noted.as. ~ ly an envidus womanin 

fears, 

» “Amd they found her 


a in.. the 
Streets,” she whispered to Rate beggar 
in the streets! Aye, and if Barbara Vernon 
has the power to.achieve it, they will cast her 
back a beggar.to the streets n. But I 
mutt be careful—very careful! It shall be 
war to the knifé, indeed ; but.the war must be 
secret, and the knife unseen. She comes to 
take my place. Let-her beware. If I give 
way, it is like the enemy who leaves the 
ground mined for the coming feet.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE NEW HOME, 


“Here we-are, my dear,” said Sir Charles 
cheerily, as the carriage drew up atthe broad; 
stone:steps. “ Welcome home|! ” 

Welcome home! The words fell like 
strange, sweet music on the listener’s.ear. 

Nellie looked above, aroundher. A spacious 
old) mansion rose before her, throned on 
velvety terraces, shadowed with grand old 
trees, vocal with summer harmonies, and bird, 
and breeze, and brooklet. 

“Welcome home!” repeated Sir Charles, 
springing from. the carriage and lifting her out 
in his strong old arms., “ Child of my_ lost 
darling ’’—and his voice. sank, to. a. trembling 
whisper.as he bent to.kiss her on the; brow— 
“ welcome.to your mother’s home! welcome to 
Vernon Hall!, Ah, Jasper!’ and.theold man’s 
voice rang out clearly as the doctorcame down 
the steps.to greet. him, ‘‘ how,are you,, my dear 
fellow? I haye, brought, our. little gifl home 
safe, you.see. Milly, this is your cousin, with. 
whom you must be fast friends. Thigis Doctor 





Jasper.” 


1 “Marston. died been 80: pity- 


us. or winning than Vernon’s 
manner, as she'led the newly-arrived traveller 
up the broad staircase to the room that had 
been prepared for her; and relieving her of the 
heavy wraps that the warmth of the spring 
day seemed to bave made wholly unnecessary, 
made her rest fora moment in the luxurious 
arm-chair by the window, while she remove@ 
hat a gloves with the deft touch of a Parisian 
maid. 

‘You must be very tired after such a long 
fatiguing. journey, and of course you have not 
yet recovered your strength. We scarcely ex- 
pested.you would be able to travel so soon ; 
but I am sure yeu «will. grow’ better: quicker 
now that we have yon home safe. Isn’t it the 
loveliest spot in the world? I don’t think there 
is another place that can compare to Vernon 
Hall.” 

“It is very—very beautiful,” said Milly, her 
dark eyes wandering dreamily over the land- 
scape, that stretched like a painter's dream 
beneath her window. ‘ Everything is ‘beauti- 
ful, and ’’—she hesitated a little—'‘ Everyone 
so kind.” 

“TI hope you will find your room quite com- 
fortable,’’ continued Miss Vernon. ‘It was 
rather gloomy and old-fashioned, so, hn” gan 
were not here to consent, I renov it 
according to my own taste. It will seem so 
delightful to have a friend and companion 
here. Jasper is one of the dearest fellows in 
the world, but he is wrapt up. in science, and 
cannot descend to lesser things, and Sir 
Charles is, of course, too old to be considered 
ini the question. ‘$0 we will'be.a conmittee of 
two t, Bony Vernon a ‘on rere 

oung ladies can make it: ‘Will you'c 
yout dewey? This cloth is’so heavy for the 
Lote. T would ‘suggest your remaining up- 











, oseasion,” said theyoung lady to herself, with 
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stairs for the evening, I am sure it would be 
more pameceie, but Sir Charles expects a 
cort. of feast in honour of your arrival, and ‘it 
would never do for you to be absent.” 

‘I will come down, then,’’ said Milly, rous- 
ing herself from the dreamy languor that 
made the breezy window, the smiling land- 
scape, the soft, cool cushions that supported 
her tired form, s¢em almost a taste of Para- 
dise, after the long, dusty, wearisome day. 
‘Must Ichange my dress?” 

“It would. be better, I'‘think. If you wish, 
I will open your trunks, and select one lighter’ 
and more suitable,” 

“Thank yout’ Milly felt actually too 
weary to think for herself. ‘“My keys'are in’ 
my little basket, I believe. ts: Marston 
packed up for me. I scarcely know what I 
have in my trunks. Sir’ Charles sent up 
everything.” 

The keys were already in Miss Vernon's 
eagar fingers. Two of the men had just 
brought up the heavy trunks and’ left them in 
the hall without. 

She hurried out to open them to glance 
over their contents with erivious eyes. She 
had rich and dainty garments of her own, but 
none to compare with these—these which the 
‘‘ beggar girl,” as she always mentally termed 
her, wore with the quiet’ indifference of an 
empress, 

Broideries wrought by patient vestal hands, 
until their tracery seemed to rival nature’s 
own handiwork; laces, whose value Miss 
Vernon’s practised eye guessed at a glance; 
handkerchiefs, fine and light as the fairy webs 
left on the dewy turf, after their midsummer- 
nigh€ revels ; robes of linen and cambric, of 
satin and velvet, of crépe and gauze. 

It was not often the fashionable modistes 
had. a customer so reckless of cost as Sir’ 
Charles Vernon, and they had taken due 
advantage of his ignorance and generosity. 

Miss Vernon made her choice of a dress, 
naturally the most unbecoming one for her 
rival’s début as mistress of Vernon Hall. 
It was an ecru-coloured silk, faced with dull 
red velvet—a combination of colours, so parti- 
cularly trying. that, though a magnificent 
costume, it had been left unsold until Sir 
Charles Vernon’s order secured its disposal. 

Miss Vernon’s, whose taste ran to half shades 
and neutral tints, thought this Parisian piece 
of gorgeousness, with its accompanying yellow 
lace, essentially yul 

“Bat very suitable to the wearer and the 
an. icy smile,.as she lifted the Oriental robe 
from the trunk, and carried it into the 
room where Milly was standing before the 
draped mirror brushing out her long, silken 
masses of ebon hair, preparatory to coiling it 
anew into. the. coronet: which was her only 
coiffure, 

“Stall I put on that?” she asked, simply 
glancing towards the robe Miss Vernon had 
left_on the bed. 

“Do; it will-be just.the thing for.this even- 
ing,” was the'treacherous reply. ‘ Light, but 
not teo'cool.. We have the seabreeze morning 
and evening, and sometimes the sea fog as 
well. It is'never very warm. at Vernon Hall. 
Doctor Fairfax—your doctor, you know—says 
= have; the weather of. the pristine Para- 

ise,’’ 

A faint colour dawned upon the magnolia 
cheek—a glow that seemed only to warm its 
creamy pallor; but the cold, grey, watching 
eyes caught. its beam. 

‘‘He is my brother’s dearest friend, you 
know—indeed we all grew up together ; though 
of course they are both older.than I am by 
halfta-dozen years. 

“ Does he”—why was it Milly found it hard 
to speak his name?—‘ does—does. Doctor 
Fairfax often come to Vernon Hall?” 


“Does he come often? ‘Well, yes, my dear; 
he did, very often. I believelhe was-here every 
week last summer, until—well, I don’t mind 
telling you—I gave him to understand I had no 
intention of giving up freedom just yet. 
Now he contents himself with dropping dowa 
every month or so, to:see, I presume, if I have 
changed my mind.” 

“Changed your niind?’”’ repeated Milly, 
slowly. 

“It is _a lady's’ ‘privilege, you know,” 
answered Miss Vernon, with her unpleasant 
laugh ; and then she threw the scarf of yellow 
lace over'thé crimgon velvet bodice, and‘ saw, 
with a thrill of ‘hate and envy, that she had 
over-reached herself in selecting Miss Vane's 
first‘fall dress. : 

Those dull, rich colours’ might have been 
blended by’an artist’s hand, so wonderfully 
did ‘they enhance’ the beauty of the’ girl' who 
wore them. 

Beside her, Barbara Vernon, in her floating 
white draperies, seemed. to'pale into utter 
insignificance, even as’the moon pales”when 
the Orient flushes with the dawn. 





CHAPTER XY. 
THE FESTIVAL. 


Tue bell rang, and they went downstairs 
together into the dim, old wainscoted dining- 
room where climbing roses wreathed the deep 
w:ndows, and the portraits of deceased 
Vernons frowned down rather severely from 
the panelled walls. 

e ‘“welcome feast” was spread; the light 
of waxen tapers; clustered in huge silver can- 
delabra, fell upon glittering silver, and painted 
china and plate wrought with the family crest. 

Sir Charles Vernon and Doctor Jasper were 
standing by the window as the two girls 
entered, and ‘both started at the sight of 
Milly inher evening-dress. The old man’s 
eyes lit with pleasure and pride at the 
wonderful beauty that the rich, strange toilet 
seemed to have kindled into new radiance, 
while even Doctor Jasper’s cold, searching 
gaze flashed into a momentary glance of 
admiration. 

The baronet stepped forward, and, taking 
Milly’s hand, led her to'the‘head of the table. 

‘*Tt was your mother’s and your grand- 
mother’s place, my dear,’’ he said, gravely. 
“ Henceforth it is yours. Barbara, Jasper— 
my children all—let us ask’a blessing on this, 
our first‘reunion at the table where for genera- | 





tions the Vernons have ‘met in harmony and 
ace,” 
And: bowing ‘his head, the old man asked 
the blessing that one heart at least there 
present would gladly have changed to a curse. 
But on the surface all seemed as the old | 
baronet wished ‘it to be—‘“ harmony and | 
ace.” 
Doctor Jasper sat on one side of his new- | 
found cousin, his ‘sister on the other. Both, | 
with that charming tact which was their 
natural gift, made her new position as mistress 
of the house seem as pleasant and graceful as | 
possible. 
The quiet, dreamy ete with* which 
Milly had accepted every development of her | 





new life stood her in’ good part now. 

There had been an untaught, unconscious re- 
finement. about her in her darkest days—one 
of those strange inheritances from some far-off | 
ancestor, that startle us so often among those | 
born to a life of coarse and homely toil. 

And the dread that had come to her of late | 
—of her own oddities, as she termed them— 
made her watchful of herself—just watchful 
enough to restrain from aught that she felt | 
would attract attention in any way. 


of etiquette, with w 


the baronet and Doctor Jasper lingered over 
their cigars and wine, even the younger gentle- 
man warmed into enthusiasm over his cousin’s 
beauty. 

“She is positively one of the most magnifi- 
cent-looking women I ever saw! And that 
dress! It must be a nataral art with woman 
to:'dress, Where could she-hare learned what 
would become her so wonderfully ?”’ . 

‘IT don’t think she learned.it. at all,” 
answered the baronet, laughing. 

Doctor Jasper with his keen eye and 
fastidious taste, was a critic whose favourable 
opinion was, in the old man’s estimation, a 
decisive triumph for his darling. 

“I question very much whether she gave 
her dress a thought. I purchased everything 
for ‘her, and she seemed to accept fine clothes 
as'she did her changed fate, with the simple 
gratitude of achild. It is this childlike con- 
fidence that seems to me her greatest charm.” 

‘- Childlike confidence!” repeated the doctor, 
slowly, as he puffed an artistic ring! of smoke 
into the air and watched it dissolve. ‘*Child- 
like confidence! Well, of course you have had 
opportunity to judge her best; bnt, from a 
physiognomist’s standpoint, I should never 
take childlike confideves to bea strong point 
in our new cousin’s character.” 

‘And why not, sir—whby not?” askel the 
baronet, testily. 

‘“Simply because her faco dcves not express 
it,” replied the doctor. ‘‘There is courage, 
decision, strength there, I should say, but not 
childishness in any form. I should call my 
cousin Milly a woman, sir, in every respect — 
& woman in the perfection of womanly beauty, 
womanly wisdom, and womanly power.” 

‘*God bless me, sir, she isn’t twenty !”’ said 
the baronet. 

“Tgn’t she?” asked the doctor, puffing 
another smoke-ring into the air. ‘ Neither 
am I thirty, and yet—” 

“You, sir—you! You're older than I am 
this minute by fifty years,” said the baronet, 
pushing back his wine-glass excitedly. ‘ You 
were old and wise as.a boy, old and wise as a 
child; old and wise asababy! Confound it, 
sir, don’t compare my rosebud Milly to such a 
fossil as yourself! Why there isn’t a pulse of 
youth throbbing within your breast; there 
never was. I believe you've got a patent-lever 
attachment to your heart to regulate its 
beatings. There’s no power on earth strong 
enough 'to make your blood boil, or your brain 
whirl, or your heart beat. I never saw any - 

thing like your equipoise, sir—never! ”’ 

“Thank you!” said the doctor, laughing, , 
as both arose from the table. ‘“Laccept your 

tribute to my philosophy, though I don’t 
suppose you intended it asa compliment.” 

“No, sir, I didn't,” answered the baronet, 
with gruff candour. “Ilikea man tobeaman, 
sir, and not a piece of mere mechanism. And 





|as for Milly—my little Milly—she is just 


what I want her to be, just what her mother 
was before her—an innocent, trusting, loving 
child!” 

The doctor’s only answer wasa smile, He 
never attempted to argue with Sir Charles 
Vernon; it would have been both a waste of 
time and logic—for the old baronet was always 
as firmly established in his own opinion as 
Gibraltar is upon its foundations of solid rock. 

They passed on together into the drawing- 
room. Barbaru was at the piano, playing in a 
brilliant style that had held Milly entranced 
for awhile in very wonder. But she had 
begun to find the soulless music a little weari- 
some, and was glancing over a portfolio of 
engravings that lay on the table beside her. 

She made a beautifal pictuve herself as she 
sat there in the soft glow of the lamplight; the 
open window, with its vista of twilight grove, 


So, with the re oon of some minor points | serving as background for the graeefal form 
ich no one could ‘expect-a'| and pale, clear-cut face. 


Miss: Vernon: laughed a little, conscious }girl raised in poverty and obscurity to be The doctor drew near her, and opened a 


laugh, She was helping Milly into her 
gorgeous dinner dress, and either the touch of 
her:cold hand or that laugh made her, 
new companion ‘shiver. as.if an icy breath of 


‘unaccustomed honours with'a 
twhich evén Miss Vernon could'not criticice. 








wind had swept by, 


adjourned to 





familiar, the new lady of the manor bore her’| conversation: : 
‘ace and dignity’ | Jasper Vernon; with his varied knowledge and 
|, patfect tact, to finda subject with which he 

And after supper, when the young ladies hed | conld draw’ out a companion; but he found 
the: breezy drawing-room,’ and | Cousin’ Milly abont.as perplexing a person as 


It’ was never very difficult for 
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he had ever attempted to cultivate. She was 
quietly attentive, courteously interested, but 
no more. 

They looked over the engraviogs together. 
They were souvenirs of travel—for Jasper had 
spent three years of his life in Spain, Italy, and 
Switzerland, and visited every spot of historic 
or picturesque interest. He was a charming 
narrator, and could describe them all; the 
cold, white grandeur of the Alps, and the 
rustic beauty of the little Swiss valleys nest- 
ling in their mighty shadow ; the sunlit waters 
of the tiny lake, where the quaint little village 
church was mirrored so clearly; the waterfall 
leaping down the hillside; the streamlet 
trickling through the grove, where the wayside 
cross made of the shadowy nook a shrine of 
prayer ; ay ne of regal palaces and imperial 
eeurts were here, too; halls and corridora of 
stately splendour ; grand old minsters and far- 
famed cathedrals; and ruins of abbeys and 
castles celebrated in story and song. 

He told her of them all, and she listened as 
a.child listens toa fairy-tale. His own world, 
thé& to which her senses reached, was a 
mystery to her—a mystery so great that just 
now she did not dream of reaching beyond— 
beyond the charmed precincts that seemed to 
shut her in like the gates of a Paradise she 
would never care to pass. 

Jasper closed the portfolio of engravings 
with a half-smile. His entertainment, so far, 
had not been a success. 

“Do you sing or play?” he asked, glancing 
towards the piano. 

“No; she answered, a little sadly. 
wish I could say yes.” 

“ De you love music so much!” 

“B80 very much!” she answered, with a 
long-drawn breath. “ They used to play the 
organ in the church when I first began to get 
well, It seemed to me as if it were heaven 
just to lie and listen.” 

“ You were very—very sick,” he said, his 
eyes resting on her face with their curious, ; 
penetrating gaze. 

‘*T believe so,’’ she replied. ‘I remember 
nothing about it. It seems all like a dream— 
a long, dark dream.” 

“That ended in music and light,” he added, 
stepping to the piano his sister had left, and 
taking his seat on the stool. ‘I play some- 
times,” he said, moving his long, white fingers 
over the keys, “ after a fashion of my own. 
Would you like to hear some of my music? 
It isn’t what young ladies usually call pretty.” 

‘‘T would like to hear it—yes very much,” 
sho answered, eagerly. 

He struck.a few full, rich chords, and then 
glided into a low, mournfal melody—a melody 
30 gad and sweet that even the baronet looked 
up to listen. 

“ All the soul that fellow has is in his finger- 
tips,” muttered the baronet; “or maybe 
that playing is mechanism, too.” 

“ Jasper’s music is enough to give one the 
shivers,”said his gister. “It always reminds 
me of those German artists with long hair and 
weak eyes. I don’t like the piano for a man, 
anyway; but if he will play, he might as well 
do it in proper style.” 

But the careless comment was lost on Milly. 
She was standing a little on one side, with 
clasped hands and dilating eyes, like one en- 
tranced. 


“J 





That wild, mournful melody seemed to give 
voice to strange yearnings that she cofild not 
understand. Phantom shapes floated —— 
before her eyes; phantom whispers breath 
into her ears, and phantom hands were 
stretched out to her in piteous appeal. The 
dark void of the past seemed to quiver with 
shadowy life—to echo with mysterious sounds ; 
¢+ho world around her seemed trembling, dis- 
solving. Where was she? Who was she? 
What had brought her here? 

Ab, she did not know—she could nottell. Her 
own identity seemed to be slipping from her, 
melting like all things else into the mists of a 
dream; then a great wave of horror and 
anguish swept over her heart; and for the 
second time since the fever-fire had kinkled in 





her brain, Milly burst into a flood of pas- 
sionate, inexplicable tears, 


CHAPTER XVI 
A NEW PRCBLEM. 


Tae music stopped with a sudden jar. Ina 
moment all were around the sobbing girl—Sir 
Charles, Jasper, and Barbara. 

“What is it—what is the matter? She 
must be ill.” 

“*No—no!” Milly found voice to whisper. 
“Not ill—I am not ill. I—I think”—she 
tried to force a smile—“ it was the music,” 

‘*Aye, the music,” growled Sir Charles, 
savagely, turning to Jasper. ‘It was the 
music. Confound it, sir P what makes you 
play in that horrible, heart-breaking way? 
You make me feel as if—as if, sir—I don’t 
know how you make me feel, and I’m a 
leathery old curmudgeon of sixty; and this 
child is delicate and nervous as an infant. 
She ought to have been put to bed long ago. 
Just out of her sick room, travelling all day, 
and sitting up listening to music like that half 
the night. Nervcus? Why she’s completely 
uustrung. Where's Mrs. Truscott? Ring 
the bell for her, and let her take Milly up- 
stairs.” 

‘My dear uncle, there is no necessity.” The 
silvery voice of Barbara was quite tremulous 
with anxiety. “I will go up with Milly my- 
self; I would not think of leaving her to any- 
body else. It was very much against my judg- 
ment that she left her room at all this even- 
ing; but I thought you would expect her at the 
supper-table. Come, Milly, dear, let us go up- 
stairs, you must be completely worn out.” 

Doctor Jasper had not spoken, but his cold, 
grey eyes had never once left the tearful face, 
that looked like a rare tropic blossom bowed 
by some sudden storm. Now as she arose 
to take Barbara’s proffered arm, with a brief 
* Allow me!” he fitted her hand and laid his 
finger on her 'pulee, 


‘*Té she cannot sleep let me know,” he said 


to his sister. ‘‘I will send her a soothing 
—— She is tired and nervous—that is 
a Lv 

And he dropped her hand and turned away. 

Sir Charles followed \the two girls to the 
foot of the staircase. 

“Take care of her, my dear,’’ he said, 
anxiously, to Barbara. ‘‘ Don’t let her get up 
in the morning until after breakfast. I wa3 a 
selfish old brute, not to have remembered how 
weak and nervous she was. She should have 
gone to bed at once. Bost aie my dears— 
good-night !’’ and he took Milly in his arms 
for a moment, as he kissed her. ‘ Remember 

ou are at home—your own home, where all is 
ove and safety. You have nothing to grieve 
for—nothing to fear.”’ 

And with these tender words echoing in her 
ears she passed up the broad staircase, that 
the moonbeams streaming in through the wide 
oriel window made a pathway of light, to her 
own beautiful room, with Barbara at her side 
—Barbara, who seemed gentle and loving as 
the most anxious of sisters—Barbara, whom 


Milly felt it was so uvgratefal and strange to | 


shrink from as she was shrinking even now, 
with all her heart and soul. 

For she longed to be alone to-night— 
longed to sit here in the siliver-lit darkness of 
her own rcom, amd take into her troubled soul 
all the sweetness and peace of the beautifal 
landscape stretching beneath her _ rose- 
wreathed windows—to feel in all its fulness 
the blessedness of her home. 

But cousin Barbara was beside her, cautious 
and watchful, to light the lamp, and close the 
window-shutters, and stir the fire into cheery 
blaze; cousin Barbara, whose kind hands re- 
moved her silken robes so gently, and brashed 
out the long, rich masses of hair with such a 
socthing touch, and shook up her snowy 

illows and made all things comfortable, mov- 
ng round in that noiseless way that so un- 
reasonably irritated poor, nervous Milly to- 


: the fire a bed of dull ashes. 








night, that in sheer desperation she closed her 
eyes and tried to — 

But sleep seemed impossible; troubled 
visions haunted her pillow, starting out for a 
moment into vivid life and then melting into 
mist again. Now it was the pale, sweet face 
that Doctor Fairfax had shown her in the 
miniature—the face he told her was her 
mother’s, whose sad, tender gaze seemed to 
have wakened some silent heart-chord into 
anguished melody ; now it was the dark, stolid 
face of the old man whom she had seen at the 
mill ; now it was another, coarse and unsightly 
the very memory of which made her blood chill, 
her brain reel, as they had done the day she 
fell fainting in Gerald Fairfax’s arms. 

Other images, vague and more indistinct, 
came blending with and confusing these; now 
there was the whirr of many wheels in her 
ears, and she seemed one of a crowd that kept 
moving on to their music—movying on and on, 
she knew not wkere; now the walls of her 
spacious chamber seemed to narrow and lower, 
until the ceiling was almost within reach of 
her hand and she was gasping for breath in a 
foul, close atmosphere—gasping and shivering 
with a terror she could not explain. 

Now she was alone in, alons—in a vast’. 
horrible darkness, and darkness that seemed 
filled with the harsh clamour of the storm, 
alone, alone, so piteously alone. 

She started up in terror. Great beads of 
ay se ag were standing out om her brow; 

er hands were icy cold. The light was out, 
arbara had 
gone. She was alone—indeed alone; but not 
in the darkness, not in the storm. 

She sprang to the window and flung it open. 
The moonlight streamed into the room, re- 
vealing all its daintiness and beauty—the 
flowered draperies, the snowy bed, the painted 
toilet service, tiny ormolu clock, ticking on the 
mantel, the hanging book-shelves, near the 
pretty work-table beneath. 

It flooded the beautiful landscape, silvering 


, the boughs of the old oaks, to which the night- 


breeze was whispering its secrets—falling like 


, &@ bridal veil upon the velvety lawn—turning 


the spray of the fountaininto a shower of pearls 
—lighting every nook and corner of her home 
with its pure, heavenly beam. 

Her home, where all was safety and love! 
her uncle’s good-night words returned to her, 
and her heart gave a wild throb of exultation 
and emer wy ys ——— no ae no 
danger, but light and peace, safety and love. 

Her home her beautiful home !—and the 
poor, blinded, tempest-tossed wanderer fell on 
her knees by the moonlit window, and 
whispered,— 

‘““My home! my home! Thank Heaver! 
oh, thank Heaven!” 

Ab, if she had known that even in that home 
the serpent had entered, and a it whose 
deadly trail was hidden under flowers of peace 
and love! 

* * * 

On the porch beneath Jasper Vernon paced 
to and fro, his arms folded, his cold, grey eyes 
fixed on the moonlight scene, that was too 
familiar to waken any emotion either of 
pleasure or surprise. 

To him it was moonlight—nothing more. 
He knew the power and properties of these 
silvery beams—their attractions and refrac- 
tions; indeed, as far as science could, he had 
disposed of the moon some years ago, 

Jasper Vernon never allowed any object of 
interest to escape him until he had disposed of 
it. It was not the moon that was his object of 
interest to-night. 

‘*The eyes of a woman, the lips of a child; 
the heart of a woman, the mind of a child ; the 
majesty of a woman, the simplicity of a child 
—she is a contradiction that perplexes me. I 
must —study her.” 

So his thoughts ran into speech, as before his 
cold, grey eyes there floated the picture of a 
regal form, robed in the gorgeous hues of the 
autumnal woods—a pale, proud face, fair as 
the queen flower of Southern groves, when it 
spartles with the tears of the tropic storm. 
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“A strange being,” repeated Jasper Vernon 

to himself, tossing away his burnt-out cigar. 

“Women don’t usually interest me—they are 
ty much of the same patterns, demon or 

angel—but this one seems a complication. I 

must —study her/” 

(To be continued.) 








STRAYED AWAY. 


— 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 
IN THE THEATRE. 


THE poor girl stood out there in the night 
while carriage after carriage drew up to the 
theatre. Percy and the lady had disappeared 
through the wide doors at the end of the 
entrance hall. He had not even cast a glance 
behind him. 

gs be eye fell upon the programme—it 
was “ Rivals” and ‘“‘ The Wife’s Secret.’ 

Tt was singularly anguastive to her. Perhaps 
that beautiful fair lady on Percy’s arm was 
her rival, and surely the wife’s secret was her 
own, for she had seen her husband, and dared 
not speak to him. 

The brougham that had brought them there 

turned round and was slowly passing her, 
when Fanny, acting on a sudden impulse, made 
a signal to the coachman. He pulled up to the 
kerb stone. 

“Who was that gentleman?” she asked, 
looking at the man with the plaintive mystery 
of her sweet face—the mystery that had grown 
of the keeping of her sad secret, and the 

laintiveness that had come to ber because of 

ong and patient suffering. The man was 
touched by the expression. 

“Mr, Falkland, miss.”’ 

Fanny, with her girlish, graceful figure and 
simple elegance of dress, did not look like a 
wife, and so he called her ‘' miss.” 

* And the lady—is she Mrs, Falkland ?”’ 

Her heart heaved while she asked the 
question, 

*‘ No, not yet. She’s Miss Millard ; but they're 
going to be married soon.” 

She thanked the man with a gesture, and 
turned away with a shivering sigh. ‘‘ Not 
yet; but they’re going to be married soon!” 
Had not pride sustained her, she would have 
reeled and fallen under the carriage wheels. 
~ **So soon,” she th t, **to be so merciless 
—to forget me so entirely. Oh, Percy! Percy! 
have you no care for our child?” 

She went on like one in a dream—walked 
blindly and with a white dazed look upon 
her countenance that startled the passers by. 
She walked to the end of the street and then 
turned back, filled’with a despairing longing to 
look upon Percy once more. - 

There is a certain calmness in deep agony 
the mind when tortured finds a strength in 
torture. Fanny was quite collected when she 
went to the pay-box of the pit, and tendered 
the price for admission. She was conscious 
that her dress would not do for the boxes, and 
she wanted to see Percy while herself unseen. 

The pit was nearly full, but she found a 
place down the side near the stalls. Her face 
was but one amongst many hundred faces, and 
it was not likely to fall under Percy’s obser- 
vation, She stood at the end of a seat, with 
her hand on its back, and she peered round in 
search, 

There they were, almost directly opposite, 
in the second box over thes iss Millard 
with her gloved hand on the velvet ledge of 
the box, her fan in quiet play, and Percy, 
handsome and quite self-possessed, bending 
ete? her with the tender look Fanny knew so 


Ww 
The orchestra, always good at the St. James’s, 
was playing brilliantly ; but to Fanny the notes 


of music were so many sounds without mean- 
ing. The house was crowded with West-end 
fashion, rank, and beauty, but to Fanny there 


| her way. 


gaze, and her gaze was fixed upon that box- 
he could see po else. 
Miss Millard handed Percy her lorgnette. 


been interested by the earnest gaze of her 
unconscious rival. 
“Look at that young person in the pit,” 


we saw at the doors. Is she not pretty?” 


direction of Miss Millard's gaze. His hand 
trembled for a moment. There was some 
remorse in his emotion, but there was more 


anger. ; 

“‘ Here,” he said, silently. ‘What does she 
mean? To im me, perhaps—shame me 
before Adelaide, If she does,” he added, be- 
tween his teeth, ‘‘ I will disown her!” 

“Don’t you think her pretty?” said Miss 
Millard, with the careless interest of a lady 
who could afford to admire the beauty of one 
beneath her. “ And she seems quite alone.” 
PPrnn a closed the glass. The last words smote 


m. 

“Yes,” he said, quietly; “pretty in her 
style.” 

“Ts it the fashion of that class of persons to 
visit a theatre alone?” 

“TI believe so,” he smiled. “They see no 
harm in it.”’ 

Percy turned his gaze upon the stage then. 
Strangely enough, the hero of Sheridan’s 
comedy was named Faulkland, and he was an 
unreasonably jealous man. Percy became in- 
terested, as it were, in the delineation of his 
own character on the stage. 

He was very pale—he could not be quite at 
ease while Fanny wa; there. She stayed till 
the drop scene fell on the second act, and then 
the white, anguished face disappeared. The 
sorrowful gleam of her dark eyes haunted him 
long after she was gone. 

As yet sufficient time had not elapsed for 
him to be hardened against the woman he had 
loved. Think of her as he would, put the very 
worst construction on her conduct, and still 
there were extenuating circumstances. Young 
and beautifal, and. placed in an equivocal 
position, temptation was sure to be thrown in 


He was glad when she was gone; yet his 
heart went after her with a slight longing and 
some remorse. And he felt some remorse, too, 
when he looked at Adelaide: she loved him 
and had such faith in him. Yet he tried to 
justify himself—did justify himself with such 
miserable sophistry as he could bring to his 
aid. It was the cowardly, self-justification of 
a selfish man. 

Mr, Percy Falkland had some courage; but 
it was not the manly courage of the Christian. 
He had no moral bravery ; he was simply one 
of the many, as selfish in his own gratifica- 
tion, as weak in the hour of temptation. He 
knew the nature of the sin he was committing 
in teaching Miss Millard to love him, yet he 
persi in spite of the peril to her. He felt 
that Fanny had wronged him, and he wes 
ready to sacrifice Adelaide on the altar of his 


«Oar secret is safe,” he said to himself for 
the hundredth time; “she will never interfere, 
whatever happens.” 

That reflection always consoled him; the 
unkind, cruel faith he had in the poor girl’s 
religious observance of her oath promised him 
immunity from the sin he contemplated. 

They left at the termination of ‘The 
Rivals.” Penge was too long a journey to be 
performed in the late night air, and Perc 
was very careful of his companion. He ha 
expected to see Fanny waiting for them out- 
side, but she was not there. She had taken 
her weary soul home to her parents and her 
child. 

Neither old Bill West nor his wife ever knew 
what had happened. Fanny kept her sorrow 
to herself. ey saw that she was very pale, 
and she explained by saving she was tired. 
Fanny went to bed, and lay there, white and 





of features and 
was centred in her 


was nothing but a hazy sea 
colour, it Wasls cond 


tearless, with baby on her breast. She could 


She had swept the audience carelessly, and | attempt to c 


She would have yielded passively to his 
deeree of banishment; but her instinct told 
her that duty forbade her silence should Percy 
t out his design and lead Miss 
Millard to the altar. And then Fanny asked 
herself, how was she to prevent it ? 

By the terms of her own volantary vow she 


Miss Millard said. “I thinkit is thesame one | would have to deny their marriage, even were 


she set face to face with Adelaide. She dared 


Percy took the opera-glass, and followed the pe no proof, and Percy would denounce 


erasan impostor. And then her interference 
would so anger him that she was sure he would 
carry out his threat of having her divorced. 

Fanny shrank from that thought. She 
shivered at the cold and stern determination 
that could take advantage of the necessarily 
matter-of-fact legal machinery of the day and 
put aside the woman ~vho had loved him with 
more than love. He would do it. He was a 
man of fixed resolution, and what he promised 
he would carry out to the bitter end. 

The engagement between Percy and Miss 
Millard was a source of gratification to the 
parents. Falkland the elder saw in ita certain 
ending of his son’s unwise and unworthy 
passion, as he considered it. Mr. Millard was 
aware of the value such a union would be to 
him. He needed capital at times, and, what 
was better for his purpose, a good credit. He 
was managing director of a large loan, dis- 
count, and banking business—a company 
limited as to capital, unlimited as to trade. 
The families became more intimate than 
ever after that evening when Adelaide sprained 
her ancle. The two elder gentlemen went up 
to town together in the morning, and returned 
in the afternoon in the same brougham, chatting 
pleasantly about the event that was possible. 


Mr, Falkland, ‘He stood the test worthily 
when it came to the point, and has been the 
making of that contract. He will have to 
return soon.”’ 


“For long?” 

‘“‘ A year or 80.” 

Millard looked grave. 

‘* That is a pity,” he said. ‘‘ You know the 
proverb, Falkland, ‘ There’s many a slip ’——” 


“Yes, I have thought of that. I don’t know 
whether it would not be a good thing to have 
it over at once. He cannot remain more than 
another month. I do not see why they should 
not go together : a wife is the best guardian a 
young gentleman can have. Percy has been 
wild.” 

“ Nothing serious, I suppose?’’ 

‘Oh, no!” said Mr. Falkland—the ruin of 
a@ poor man’s child or so was nothing very 
serious in his eyes—“ the usual indiscretions. 
I sent him out of the way on account of one of 
them.”’ 

Millard looked inquiringly. 

‘I do not know whether it is customary or 
necessary to enter into such matters,” Falk- 
land observed; “but you can jrage best 
whether it would be wise to tell Adelaide 
about it.” 

And he related to the best of his thinking 
and his knowledge what had passed between 
Percy and old Bill West’s daughter. Mr. Mil- 
lard was apparently in no way shocked. He 
was a strict moralist at home; he would have 
unished—that is to say, got damages to the 
allest extent against anyone who had wronged 
a child of his; but the child of another man 

was another matter altogether. 

“T daresay the girl was as much to blame,” 

he said. ‘And Adelaide need not know any- 
thing about it. A sensible girl does not care 
to inquire into her husband’s bachelor life, and 
Adela has been well trained.” 

Mr. Millard was a respectable citizen, an 

irreproachable ratepayer, a good husband and 

father, and he attended church every Sunday 

morning, and that was his morality. 

So it was settled the marriage should be 

hurried on, and, conditional on Adela consent- 

ing, Percy would take her to Germany with 

hima as his wife within a month, 








not weep—her grief was too bitter for that. 


‘“‘My son Percy is a man of business,” said . 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
IN SEARCH OF THE TRUTH, 


Ix spite of the severe lesson he had received, 
Mr. Palmer would not give up all hope of 
Emily. He could not realize the idea that she 
would forsake him fora mechanic—a workman, 
whom Palmer set.down as one very far beneath 
himself in position, 

Falmer was not to blame entirely for his 
faults or his false opinions. He was one ofa 
numerous family—poor, proud, and genteel. 
He had received a good education, and been 
sent to the City at an early age. His. parents 
had an impression that once in the City his 
fortune was made. They.did not know what 
crowds there were of under paid clerks who 
would gladly have put their pride in their 

oekets, and done a hard day’s work for a 
etter salary. 

There are prizes in the City—places to be 
won by the earnest and the patient. There 
are men who will fight their way onward to 
the front; but when every place worth taking 
is filled, there must still remain thousands in 
the rear, in the rank and file of clerkdom. 

Palmer, with his limited income, his edaca- 
tion and his iastes, went very muck the way of 
his fellows. He had tnazrow his pleasures to 
his means, and he narrowed his opinions too. 
He envied every man with a larger income; 
sncered atevery man whoearneda largerincome 
by hard-handed labour. He liked to act the 
gentleman as far as his money would go; but, 
unfortunately, he chese the wrong side of the 
gentleman—he chose the vices; the virtues 
were something he had read about in his 
school days, and forgotten since. 

He loitered about the Brompton-road as 
before, but not quite so near Mrs. Clarke’s 
establishment. Fred was generally on guard 
there, and on the evenings when he: was: not 
visible, Emily did not come out. Palmer did 
not see Fanny either, and he rather wondered 
at that. He flattered himself he had:made an 
impression on Mrs. Perey. 

One evening, much to his astonishment, he 
met Mr, Wilson in the Brompton-road. He 
saw Arthur look several times very wistfully 
in the direction of Mrs. Clarke’s door. 

“ On the same quest as myselffor a wager,” 
Palmer thought, glad at making such a dis- 
covery in reference to Mr. Wilson. ‘* I shall 
have something tosay about Saint Arthur 
now.” 

Palmer and hisset sneered at everyone above 
them, and everything they could not compre- 
hend. He approached Mr. Wilson with a 
meaning smile, and with a certain air ofre- 
spect. Both were banker’ clerks; Arthur 
being a man of position, while Palmer was a 
junior. 

““T hardly expected to see youvhere, Mr. 
Wilson.”’ 

“No,” smiled the other. ‘ Itiscertainly as 
much out of my usual way as out of yours.” 

Arthur had heard no news of Fanny. She 
had promised to write to Mrs. Wilsop, if all 
went well, when Percy returned, and as she had 
not kept her word, Arthur began to ‘have a 
misgiving. 

‘*I have a little affair on here,’ ‘said Mr, 
a with a smile that made the other pity 


“Indeed! Anything serious ?” 

‘*Oh, no! just pastime. TheCityis over so 
early that one must do something to kill. the 
evenings, and some. of these girls.are deuced 
pretty.” 

‘* They ave daughters of Eve, like the rest of 
the sex ; and Eve was beautiful.” 

“I daresay,” laughed Mr. Palmer; * but I 
do. not care. to go quite so far back for the 
parentage of mine. By the way, I can introduce 
you, if you areinclined for a small: flirtation, 
or if you are not already in forone.” 

“ Thank ,” said Mr, Wilson, gravely, ‘I 
have no desire that way.” 7 

_‘‘ I think you would be tempted. My little 
girl has a companion—really a ladylike, beau- 
tiful creature, I was smitten myself; in fact, 
we became quite friendly. I could have 





been happy with either, but’the ofher ‘dear 
charmer was never away, ” 

“What a thing this is !” thought Wilson, in 
silent sorrow. “ What'a wretched mixture of 
smaliness and pitiful conceit |” 

The next words interested him strangely. 

‘©Yes,” Palmer went on; “I think iff had 
not been previously engaged, the lady in 
Maple-street would have fixed my fancy. ” 

Arthur became anxious to hear more now. 
Palmer, like mest weak: minded men, was very 
communicative in matters of real or fictitious 
gallantry, and he talked freely of Emily and 
her friend. Arthur knew the manso well that 
he conld set the exact value on his words, on 
the lightness of bis tone that implied an 
unmanly slur on their character. 

Mr. Wilson did not fora moment believe him. 
He had met too many men of the same kind 
—mean, cowardly, falee boasters, who told as 


truth what was only pictured by the vicions- | 


ness of their imagination, and at whose hands 
no woman’s reputation was safe. Palmer 
asserted nothing, but he implied much. 

‘‘ Then you have no serious intention regard- 
ing Miss White?” said Mr. Wilson, for Palmer 
went so faras to mention her name and the 
name of her friend. 

“Not I,” laughed the other. 

‘** And is she aware of that ?” 

“Quite. It is understood.” 

‘* Permit me to say that I doubt you,’ said 
Arthur, quietly. ‘‘ You are simply giving way 
to the ungentlemanly, unmanly nature and 
pitiful vanity that is unfortunately too pre- 
valent with men of your kind. What you 
imply is as dastard@ly as false ;it would be more 
than dastardly iftrue. You think yourself a 
man of the world, and you narrow your view of 
the world down to your limited knowledge of 
itand your limited capacity for comprehend- 
ing it.” 

“ Really, Mr. Wilson.” 

‘‘ Really, Mr. Palmer, I am telling the truth, 
and you knowit. The best service one could 
do the tady of whom you speak would be’ to 
tell her what you have said.” 

“ Yes.” said Palmer ; ‘‘but that would ba 
unfair. I told you in confidence,” 

“That is the consideration fhat keeps me 
silent. And yours is but harmless venom, 
after all. Men of the world are too much 
accustomed to such boyish stories to believe 
them.” 

He went away, leaving Mr. Palmer biting 
his lip in chagrin, forthe truth had stung him 
deeply. It set him thinking that it might not 
be safe to give way to the imagination again, 

Arthur walked to Maple-street to make in- 
quiriesthere. Palmer, in his excess of commu- 
nicativeness, had told him allhe had heard, and 
added much toit. Sifting the truth from the 
falsehood, Arthur learned that Fanny’s husband 
had returned, and left her immediately in 
anger. Emily, in her moments of-confidence, 
had told Palmer everything, never dreaming 
that whatshe said would reach the ears of one 
who knew Fanny so well, 

At Maple-street he saw Mrs. Naylor; and, 
dint of careful questioning, ascertained muc 
that threw alight upon the truth, The land- 
lady was an inveterate gossip, and was only 
too glad to have an attentive Station, 

“ Yes, sir,” she said, “ there was a gentleman 
waiting in the parlour when you and Mrs, 
Perey came home that evening, and directly 
you were gone he went upstairs, and there was 
such a scene. My Polly heard him going on 
a He called her everything that was 

ad.” 

“ Have you any idea as to the cause of the 
quarrel?” Arthur asked as calmly as he could, 
for he was deeply concerned. 

‘Well, sir,” said’Mrs. Naylor, fidgeting with 
her apron strings, “if you don’t mind my 
saying so, I believe it was you. Notas I’ know 
as I could have told them, which they didn’t 
ask me, sir ; but as I aid to the mother, when 
the poor dear lady came, an@ the father, too ; 
‘as-nice a gentleman,’ I says, says I—~meaning 
you, sir— an@ I'm ‘sure, ‘sir, never could ‘be 
more proper or respectful in his ‘ways, which 


she were the same, Fam sure,’ Isays to him, 
when he asked mé in the parlour, and seemed 
curious like to know.” 

Mr. Wilson beges to see the trath, and it 
troubled him deeply. 

“Where is Mrs. Percy now?” ‘ 

“Gone home, sir; with * her parents, which 
they seemed nigh heart-broken about her, 
though never an unkind word they said.” 

“Do you happen to know where they live?” 

“ Well, sir, it’ was in Lambeth; but. they 
have moved, aid now it is in Walworth some- 
where, towards Camberwell way, so Mrs. West 
told me, being a mother ‘like myself, and 
having had troublesof her own, as most of us 
have in this world when there’s a large family 
and a husband as have his little failings.” 

“ You do not know the exact address?” 

‘Tl aid, sir. I had it on’a piece of paper, 





but it’s lost somehow.” : 

“Thank you. I/am-sorry to have given so 
much trouble.’ 

He dropped five shillings into her hand; and 
left her thanking him with a persistent volu- 
bility he was glad to escape from. He looked 
very grave as he descended the steps. 


The door opened again as the reached the 
pavement, and Mrs. Naylor appeared again. 

‘¢‘Mr. West—that’s her father—is foreman 
at Falkland’s yard. It is in Lambeth, by the 
Perhaps he can give you ‘the 


waterside. 
direction.” 
“ Thank you.” 
He began to see things clearly now. It was 





\ al 


| the foreman’s pretty daughter—the master’s 
| reprobate son. Mr. Wilson wished he had 
not heard Fanny was.a poor man’s child. He 
liked her better apart from the association of 
humble people, He was an aristocrat by in- 
stinct, and the aristocrat cannot change his 
instincts. 

In the next moment he’ felt that the wish 
was ungenerous. No matter what her birth— 
no matter what her parentege, Panny wes still 
a lady, beautiful in person, refined and delicate 
in mind—pure, too, he felt sure. The old 
suspicions returned-and d ned—the truth 
rae a8 in upon him like a light. Fanny was 
Percy’s wife. Their marriage was necessarily 
kept secret; for such a man as the great 
builder and contractor would never sanction 
it 


‘And I have done her an irreparable in- 
jury,” thought Arthur. “It was Perey Falk- 
land who was in the parlour when we parted 
that-evening “for the last time I feared. In 
the strength of my love F compromised her for 
whom I would make--any sacrifice. I must 
see him—tell him the truth—force him to 
believe me. TI knowhow to act just 
now, for I have no right to betray the secret 
she has guarded so faithfully.” __ 

He resolved to:take counsel with bis mother, 
and he did so—sure'that he could depend upon 
the kindly wisdom and gentle love that had 
never failed him: yet, e told her all that 
had occurred—ail he’thought and all he knew, 
confessing and blaming himself while he made 
the bere —even - rg given 
Fanny while was in the ur. 

“We must “and her address,” said Mrs. 
Wilson, ‘““and I will seé her. For 
her child’s sake, is is t that the truth be 
known.” 


“And, mother,” he said, seriously, “it is 
more important than you think. ‘We have 
transactions with the discount company of 
which Mr, Millard is manager, and I' hear 
from one of the young Millards‘that their 
sister is engaged to » Mr. Percy Falkland, of 
Pe They are to be married soon, and she 
is going with him to preps : 

“Surely he would not meditate such a thing 
if he is really married to Frances !”’ 

“We do not know. If he has held herby 
some bond to keep the setret—arid we have 
seen how well she can keep eh ve 
himself'secure, especially as he, © » 
p> ox Pied 2 have an idea of discarding her 

er,”’ ; 





«But how can we'prove the marrigge if she 
Will persist in denying it?”’ ' 
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“T did nov think of that,” said Arthur ; 
“butit canbe proved. If they were married 
by licence I can find it out at the Proetor’s 
clfice in Doctors’ Comnions. Itis certain they 
would not be married by banns, because of 
the publicity.” 

« What other way is there? ’’ 

“Registration, And so the search lies be- 
tween Doctors’ Commons and, Somerset House. 
The great social machinery of the age we live 
in ‘is very simple, mcther. I shall - know 
within three days~ when and where and how 
they were married.” 

And he kept his word, He tried Doctors’ 
Commons, and found that no such licence had 
been obtained. Satisfied of that he turned his 
attention to Somerset. Houee, and nearly drove 
the offieials in the office of the Registvar- 
General intoa ‘state of frenzy by the tireless 
self-posséssion With whith-he urged them on 
to the search. 

It was found at last. A certificate of mar- 
riagé between Pefty Falkland, geritleman, aud 
Frances West, spinster ; perlormed at tle ofiive 
of the District Registrar, in the parish of 
Lambeth, in the county of Barrey. The secret 


F anny hed s0 well guarded, the sacred truth 
great love denied, was then 
abi. 


she in ber 
proved béyond a 
‘*Tt parts us for ever,” said Arthur, mourn- 
fully. “Yet I am glad, for it proves that my 
Egeriaia the angel I have deemed her.” 


CHAPTER XXXTX, 
MRS. WILSON’S MISSION, 

Wen Arthur showed his mother tue certifi- 
caté she Kissed him with as much pleasure for 
Fanny’s sake as sympathy for his ewn. She 
knéw that. the dream must be over with him 
now, and he was all her own again ; but she 
knéw that the giving up of his dream must 
pain him deeply. " 

“You are glad of this, my son,” she said, 
with the paper in her hand, 

Yes, mother,” he replied, rather sadly, “I 
am glad.” . 

“ Yet-it tates her from you, and I know you 
loved hér.” 

He bowed his head. ' 

“I would have gatheréd her to my heart, 
raised the dtooping piniens of the fallen angel, 
made my love her redemption, and the memory 
of the fall should have faded even from: her. 
mind, io me she - seems Jike one whom I 
pickéd up outside thé gates of Bden, and there 
is @ pang in the pleasure with which I give her 
back to her paradise.’’ 

“Tt is incredible to.me that her husband 
should run the risk of the sin he meditates,”’ 
said Mra Wilson. “It is the risk only. thaé I 
wonder at. Man imthe se Ss of his pas- 
sion will do anything that he, mayjdo safely, 
even to the sacrifice of another,” 

‘And with the moral blindness of a selfish 
man, he thinks’ his sole safely lies in her 
fidelity,” said Arthur. “ He has forgotten that 
there are ways and means of-ariiving at the 
truth’in such a mfatter as this,. How do you 
propose to act?’ 

“See Frances first. You miust get me her 
address.” 

“Twill, And then——” 

‘* Hear-what her wishes are.” 

‘And will you abidé by them?” 

* Not should they tend to her own injury. 
Self-sacrifice,even-a wife’s self-sacrifice, may 
be earried too far, for it may conduce to the 
wrong of another.” 

“ Had the man been, ‘penerons,’ Mis. 
Wilson went on, while Arthur walked the rdoin 
rst, ange OM had hé shown her the kindness 
of mre @ délicacy of belief, I would make 
no use of the knowledge we have gained; but 
now, When he purposes on a mere adubt to 
cast her aside, an ie were a toy, a thing for 
pastime, I say, let him’ bear the burden of the 
revelation.” ; 

The cireatnstances were equivocal rast 
out,"said Arthur, “I was to blatiec. Yet, 
reat kao wa toy afiettion for hex was inno- 


‘of her faith, Arthur. 





‘So was hers ior you. Yet still she was to 
blame. But the main fault lies with him 
throughout, A young wife should . never:be 
left by her husband, She is, thrown. in) the 
way of temptation, and doubted ‘by the world 
even if she be ‘as irreproachable.as Cerssar’s 
Portia. 'Thebusband is‘the. natural guardian 
of his ;wife. The wile’s place is-by her hus: 
band’ssideanywhere+everywhere. Thé law 
is of heaven—asingortitavie as heaven !”’ 

‘But, under cixonmptantes——”’ 

“ The cireamstanuces that break the’ sacred 
law have no right to exist, Man makes the 
circumstances, and must’ abide by the conke- 
quences. Theirs was.a secret marriage, and a 
marriage that was to be kept seeret for any 
length of time can never be a happy one; 
doubt and misconstruction are sure to arise,” 

“ Act as you will, mother; your way is ture 
to be best and wisest.’ 

“He should ;have wait-d for his father’s 
consent,” said Mrs. Wilson ; “ or, if he meant 
to merry without, he should have done’ so 
brave)y and-openly. , He is a man of position; 
he can make a good income; he can keepia 
wife. He had no right to place the poor 
girl in such an equivocal situation, Think 
She denied that she 
was a wife even to me.’’ 

“The truth must come out,” said Arthur, 
“ for Miss Miflard’s sake as well as Fanny's. 
He will be bitterly angry, at his disappoint- 
ment; and 2}! his anger will fall upon her.” 

“ He wiil listen to my explanation, Arthur ; 
he will believe me,. ‘Doubt, even the hard, 
unreasoning doubt of. jealousy, is no proof. 
Admitting an indiseretion, an inward regard, 
what is it when weighed against his absolute 
engagement with anothér woman? The trath 
must be told ; there is.no other way.”’ 

On the next day Arthur went direct from 
his place of business to Falkland’s yard, and 
asked for Mr. West. The foreman came for- 
ward with his honest, homely.face, wondering 
who the distinguished gentleman could be; 

“Mr. West, £ believe?” said Arthur, 

Old Bill touched his paper cap. 

‘. That’s me,.six.” 

“You were lately residing in Lambeth ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir; Falkland-row, many and many 
a year. There’s few better known about there 
than old Bill Wést.” 

“T have a particular reason for asking you, 
to give mé your present address,” said Arthur 
with a smile at the carpenter’s simplicity, “ if 
you have no objection.” 


‘Note in the world, sir, I never owed a 


shilling in my life, and I ckn open my daor’ 


without being afraid of anyone. You can take 
it down. Seven, Dorset-terrace, Sutherland- 
street, Cambertvell ; and now, sir, may I be 
sé.bold as to ask what you want it fot ? ” 

“For a lady who has an interest in your 
daughter,” said Arthur. “ Good sftertioon.” 

He lifted his hat to the carpenter, and 
departed, leaving old Bill mach mystified, 
He had. heard Fanny speak of Mrs. Wilson, 
bat it did not occur to him to associate this 
handsome gentleman with her, 

“I suppose it’s all right,” he, soliloquized ; 
‘and if it ain’t, it don’t matter to me, If 
they don’t mean any good, they can’t do any 
harm : and If I am not at home when they 
come, missus will be.” 

Mrs. Wilson waited till the morrow before 
she went to-see Fariny. She intended to go 
direct from Camberwell to Penge, so she started 
in the morning for Dorset-terrace, It was a 
neat, respectable house, with a small fore- 
court'and a good-sized hesltiiy garden. Old 
Bill had héld'his head an inch higher since he 
lived there. 

Mrs, West opendd thé'dobr, and glaticed’ in 
8 at the stately visitor ; but the sweet 


smile of the’ doctor’s' widow put her quite at’ 


her ease. 
“ Ts Frances at home ?” sas 
“Fauny? Yes, ma'am, Will you walk in?” 
‘* Thanks.” And Mrs. Wilson, entering the 


parlour, was immediately locked in Fanny’s. 


arms. She could hardly understand why Mrs, 


€ 














Wilson looked at herso tenderly, yet with such 
pleasure. 

“TI said I should come when you wanted 
me,” said Mrs, Wilson, sitting down by Fanny’s 
ride. “AndI have come, though you did not 
send forme. Francés, darling, you have kept 
your secret iar too well.” 

‘* My secret !” 

‘Your marriage. Look at this poor, pale 
face, always sufleting, always enduring. And 
it would go on 80, Wold it not?” 

Fanny put her face down on Mrs, Wilsth’s 
shoulder, and wept a few bitter tears as the 
picture of that scene in the theatre presented 
itself to her mind. 

“And my child thonght she could live for 
ever in her mystery,” said Mrs. Wilson, carcss- 


Ling her a& if'shé were really a daughter of Her 


own, “little thinking that there were others 
older and wiser who would fiad out everything.” 

* What do you meat ?” 

‘“ Have you heard of any ramours at Penge ?” 

A silent assent answered her, 

“Tell me the whole story, dear. I know 
part of it. Yotr secret you need not tell me, 
for I know it; bat all the rest.” 

And Fanny told her; concesling nothing, but 
giving a truthful accdemt if detail of all that 
had happened cu and since the evening cf 
Percy’s return. 

“T see, you interdéd to carry ott your 
thought of sélf-initaolation to the end.” And 


‘the doctor's widow rose. “I shallsee you again 


to-day, Frances.” 

“* Where ‘ate you going?” 

“To Pétige "and the elder lady compréssed 
her delicate lip—“‘with this, my child. You 
have done your duty ; it is my turn to do mine.” 

Fanny saw the document in Mrs. Wilson's 
grasp, and she stretched out her hand for it 
imploringly. 

“Don’t!” she urged. “It may ruin Percy.” 

“ Better so, than let him ruin another’s life,’’ 
said Mrs, Wilson, firmly. 

And kissing Fanny fondly, she went out to 
her cab, 

Ske had the Falklands’ address at Penge; 
‘it was Falkland Villa. Mrs, Wilson found it 
easily... They indulged in the extravagance of 
‘a’ man in livery ;.and the man in livery ushered 
‘Mrs. Wilson into a handsome waiting-room. 
‘Tie lady sent up her card and waited, strong in 
her purpose, 

‘*A lady to see me,” said Percy, when the 
servant handed him the card. ‘‘ Mrs. Wilson.” 
Tien he turned pale. He could not conjecture 
‘what this visit mightmean. 

“She had better come in,” suggested Falk- 
laud the elder. “ Do you know the name?” 

“Yes,” Percy said, between his teeth—‘‘a 
little too well. I don’t know what she can 
want with me; but I will séeher.” 

The man retired to bring in Mts. Wilson. 
‘Her advent had interrupted an interesting 
‘conference respecting Percy’s marriage with 
Miss Millard. They had been arranging about 
‘the settlements even, and they had fixed the 
day for the wedding. / 

Mrs. Wilson entered. There was an air of 
grandeur in the noble lady that impressed the 
elcer Falkland and subdued the younger. He 
looked away from the steady gaze of her large 
grey eyes. 65, 

“ Mr. Falkland ?’’ she said, with an inquiring 
glamee at the builder. 

“Tam Mr. Falkland, madam,” © 

‘* Mr, Perey Falkland.” 

The old man pointed to his son. 

‘“‘T have come to you in reference to a young 
Igdy who was some time in my house,” said 
Mrs, Wilson, addressing Percy. ‘' She was 
known to me’as Mrs Percy.”’ ' 

“I must refer you to my father,” said 
Percy, with cold hauteur. ‘ My own interest | 
in the person in question is quite at an end. 

“JI. do not think so.” And the doctor’s 
widow spoke with her gravest dignity of manuer. 
“‘ Perhaps you will kindly look at this.” 

And Mrs. Wilson held out to Peroy the cer- 
tificate of his marriage with Fanny. He knew 
the document.at a glance. 

(To be continued.) 
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TEARS. 


The tears that dim the childish eye 
For childish woes are shed ; 

They quickly rise and quickly fly, 
And smiles are there instead; 

And yet those tears that easily flow 
May tell of infant care 

So sharp that later life may know } 
Few griefs more hard to bear. 


The tear that rests on beauty’s cheek 
From wounded pride may flow ; 

Of joy or anguish it must speak, 
Of rapture or of woe ; 

Aud in the tender wifely eye 
A tear must stand to say 

That love and hope are swelling high— 
Or both are dead to-day. 


Of man it is the sterner part 
To bear a signless grief ; 
The cares of life that wring his heart 
pe > aaaee find no relief ; 
nd if, in overpowering might, 
The sealting fea i seed: 
Heav’n save us all from such a sight 
Of strength and manhood fled ! 


Perhaps, as we of riper years 
Smile when our children cry, 
Aud think “ those trivial, foolish tears 
Will very soon be dry.” 
So angels in the distant skies 
Look down with smiles on earth, 
And say, ‘‘ Those wayward children’s sighs 
Will soon be changed to mirth.” 
E, L. 








“IF ONLY.” 
—o— 
CHAPTER XX.—(continued). 


Robert Cotswold guided the through a by- 
path which led the shortest way to the village, 
and unlocking a wicket passed through on to 
the high road where there was a gas lamp. 

By its light one conld perceive that Edith 
Challoner was very beautiful, and in the first 
bloom of womanhood, but sorrow and disap- 
pointed hopes had left their stamp upon her 
features. 

“They will take you in at the ‘Elderton 
Arms,’ yonder,” he said; “ but, mind, do not 
say anything about me. I shall expectJyou to 
leave by an early train.” 

“Will you not kiss the child, Robert, and 
say God bless you, for you may never see us 
again. Often on my journey here have I been 
tempted to take his life and mine. I could not 
again endure such agony—such anguish of 
mind, and live. I thought you had deserted 
us, and, perhaps, would be glad to hear of oar 
deaths.” 

“Tt shall never happen again,” he said 
soothingly, as he kissed her, and then the 
little sleeper, giving it into her arms. 

She tore herself away at last, and walked 
swiftly towards the hostelry, almost afraid that 
hor resolution would fail her, and make her 
return to the man she loved so dearly, and for 
whom she had sacrificed all. 

“What a providential discovery I made,” he 
thought, as he returned tothe mansion. “If 
she had remained exposed all night she must 
have died, and from my letters, which she 
would be sure to have secretly on her person, 
the truth would out, and disgrace attach to 
me. Imay be a bad man, but I take Heaven 
to witness I had no wish to see her end her 
days as a vagrant.” 

. He stole softly up to his chamber, and look- 
ing at himself in the toilette glass saw a 
pale, haggard face, with deep lines under the 
eyes, and murmured, ‘‘ How it has aged me! 
Poor Edith ! I do not love you now, although 
1 once thought I did, but you shall not want. 

have been careless, neglectful, because my 
mind has been filled with the image of another. 


You, at least, and our child, mnst not feel 
the sting of poverty.” 

Outside the hoot of an owl came like the 
mocking scream of a demon, deriding his good 
resolutions, which had often been made before 
and as often broken. 

“Somehow,” he thought, ‘‘the ‘Towers’ 
have never been anything but unlucky to my 
family, and although I am not superstitious, 
. I cannot divest of the idea that Edith’s 

inting under the grim shadow of the demon’s 
oak is an augury of evil; but I must discard 
these old woiaen’s notions, and put my schemes 
into operation at once.” 

It is strange how sleep can visit those whose 
purpose tend to wickedness, yet Robert Cots- 
wold slept as soundly as if he was a philan- 
thropist, ever ready to weave plots for the 
benefit of eyo 

The same sun shines on the just and the 
unjust, and nature travails in her every vary- 
ing moods for one as for the other, ma ing no 
distinction or difference, but treating all alike 
in her grand disinterested way. ; 

The morning was ushered in with rain, and 

with gusts of fierce autumnal winds that 
tossed the fallen leaves, catching them and 
hurling them aloft like chaff before the 
thresher’s flail, and rushing madly through the 
boughs, sweeping down the foliage that still 
remained like an all-conquering army ruth- 
lessly bent on havoc and destruction. 
+ The face of the heavens was overcast, hiding 
the glorious face of the sun, and black clouds 
harried like phantoms hither and thither as if 
they were being marshalled for the coming 
strife by an invisible hand. 

Blue lightning and reverberating thunder 
came like skirmishers preluding the elemental 
battle, and for hours there was a warring of 
nature that threatened complete annihilation 
of everything. 

it was a grand sight, especially to those 
who could watch it in safety; but to the home- 
less and the vagrant it meant almost death. 

“Thank Heaven,” muttered Cotswold, 
‘‘Edith and her child is safe, but yet I feela 
sinking at my heart as if something untoward 
was about to happen. This storm jars on my 
nerves, and makes me almost a coward.”’ 


Everything comes to an end in this finite 
world of ours, and so did the storm. 

Streaks of blue and shimmering sunlight ap- 
peared in the firmament, and, as if obeying 
the potent commands of a magician’s wand ; 
the clouds rolled asunder, and a flood of golden 
sunlight poured down — the earth, making 
the rain drops glisten like pearls, and filling 
nature with a gladness that could not only be 
seen, but felt. 

Violet and Vera were standing at the draw- 
ing-room window listening to the twittering of 
birds and drinking in the glorious hues of the 
refreshed landscape when the former said,— 

“T declare here comes Mr. Honeywood. 
wonder what his errand is? He must have 
beea in the storm, for he is dripping, poor 
fellow. I do like him so, in spite of his eccen- 
tricities.” 

The impulsive girl threw open the case- 

ent, and said,— 

“Come this way, Mr. Honeywood; it will 
save time, andI am sure you have some news 
to tell us, or you wouldn’t be ont in all this un- 
pleasant weather.” 

“ Really ladies,” he said, “I am not fit to 
enter here; permit me to go round to the en- 
trance and divest myself of these wet gar- 
ments,” 


* Nonsense,” Violet exclaimed, “come in 


to be attended to.” 

He obeyed sheepishly, just as he would have 
executed her commands, whatever incon- 
venience he might be put to, and stood be- 
fore his imperious divinity looking like a 
drowned rat, as he crushed clerical hat in 
his nervous grasp, horrified at his muddy boots 
coming into contact with a snowy-white rug, 





on which the water dripped in quite a little 
pool. 3 


here at once, and I will order your waterproof | 


Looking at Violet and Vera deprecatingly, 
he said,— 

**What haveI done! ruined this delicate 
mat? Iam sure, ladies, that you will never for- 
give me, but I told you so. Oh dear! oh dear! 
this is dreadful.” 

Violet could not restrain her laughter at 
his lagubrious visage and ruefal speech, and 
said, as she caught him by the arm, “ Come 
along, Vera, we'll be his valet for once, and 
show him howcleverly wecan manage matters.” 

Amid quite a storm of protests he was re- 
lieved of his dank habiliments, and placed in 
an arm-chair before the fire, while Madcap 
Poon his drinking itoff at s draught, while she 
upon inking it off at a draught, while she 
seated herself on a footstool, and awaited with 
ill-concealed impatience his communication. 

‘*T hardly know how to tell you ladies,” he 
said, “but I am sure you will be interested.” 

“ Yes, yes, go on, Jam dying with curiosity,” 
said Violet, as she stirred the fire vigorously, 
and made quite a clatter, greatly to Vera's 
amusement. ‘ Has the church steeple been 
blown down, or Idris slipped into thesea? 
or has something more wonderfal still hap- 
pened ?” 

“It is only a woman,” he replied with a 
sigh, “ but, as such, more wonderfal in that 
she bears the divine stamp of her Creator 
than any of the phenomena you have men- 
tioned.” 

“Oh! do tell us, Mr. Honeywood! ’’ pleaded 
Violet,‘‘ is she burt, and in want of assis- 
tance?’ While Vera silently listened with 
quite as much interest as her friend had shown. 

‘She is at the ‘Elderton Arms,’ and has a 
dear little baby, and is dying, so Doctor Jones 
told me this morning.” 

“How dreadful!” exclaimed Violet, “ but 
has she no friends? and what is the matter 
with her, and when did she arrived at Mr. 
* L ee cht Miss Elderton. ‘Sh pores 

‘* Last night, Miss n. ‘She isa 
stranger, and undoubtedly a person who has 
seen better days; she refuses to tell anything 
about har friends or her past history. She is 
not without funds, for she paid Mr. Dobson in 
advance, and he changed a ten-pound note, 
ones gave aa balance. Sheis very sad and 
lonely amongst strangers.” 

“Poor dear,” exclaimed Violet, now tho- 
roughly interested in the narrative. 

“Tt is a very touching story, Mr. Honey- 
wood,” Vera remarked, with sympathetic 
tears welling into her lovely eyes ; ‘‘ cannot we 
be of some use ?” 

“Of course we can, Vera. Where’s my 
ulster? run and get yours on, dear. Mr. Honey- 
wood will excuse us, We will go and see ti 
poor lady and her little child at once.” 

Not waiting for his reply she rushed out of 
the room, followed by Vera, leaving him 
utterly aghast at her =a 

‘What a helpmate she would prove to a 
clergyman. She is always eager to assist the 
poor and distressed, and to give her time and 
open her purse to the needy. Sweet Violet 
may Heaven bless and guard your pure’ 
innocent soul from harm and make of you a 
‘ministering angel, for, indeed, the world is 
sadly in need of such,” he murmured. 

= hes we are,” she said, in a business-like 
tone, with a huge basket on her arm, which 
she thrust into his lap, adding, “You cau 
carry that ; it’s only a little wine and fruit and 
a few toys of my own for the baby, Come, 
make haste, Mr. Honeywood, vege pe on your 
waterproofs, for I bélieve in the old adage that 
says, ‘ Those who give quickly give twice.’” 

In a few minutes the trio were on their way 
to the Elderton Arms, on a mission of mercy 
that angels must have smiled mpon; for, alas! 

in this hurry and bustle of the nineteenth 
century few care tobestir themselves to attend 
to the wants of their needier brethren, but, 
| like the Levite, pass them by on the other 
side. 
Edith lay with her child on her arms, flushed 
| and feverish, under the effects of an acute 





attack of inflammation, her eyes glistening 
| and her lips parched and colourless, sinking 
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fast under the insidious advances of this dread 
malady induced by want and exposure. 

‘*Dear m :” Mr. Honeywood said, 
apologeticall » “I have taken the liberty of 
bringing Miss Elderton and Miss Norton, from 
the Towers, to visit you. Do you feel better 
now?” 

There was @ wistful, yearning look in Edith’s 
face as she listened, for it reminded her that 
Cotswold was also staying there, and yet he 
had not come. 

‘It is very kind of you, sir, but I fear 
pase Ney be done for me; but much may 
for my dear child, who will soon be motherless,” 
Edith replied. 

May I kiss it?” Violet asked, ‘‘I am so fond 
of babies who are little angels sent to remind 
us that we have a Father in Heaven.” 

Heaven bless you,” she said, ‘for those 
sweet, loving words, which comfort me because 
they assure me that my child will not be father- 
less ; for even asparrow falleth not without His 
notice. You may nurse him, if you will, for it 
will gladden me to find such love and sympathy 
before I leave him, for a little while, to meet 
him again at last in Heaven, I trust.” 

Violet lifted the little atom of humanity in 
her arms tenderly and gently, and with tears 
in her eyes, while Vera eat herself by the bed- 
side, and took the sufferer’s hand in hers, 
speaking low of that ‘“ Better Land,’ where 
sorrow and anguish are unknown, and there are 
no partings, no tears, but where everything is 
bright and beautiful, because mortality is 
clothed with immortality, and man has re- 
gained a lost paradise. 

There was a hushed silence.in this chamber, 
over which Death’s dark angel had spread its 
wings, broken only by the fitful sobs of the 
poor mother, who, —— full of faith, could 
not restain her maternal feelings, or the content 
to leave her offspring to the care of strangers. 

Seeing that she was softened Mr. Honey- 
wood said, ‘Surely you must have some dear 
friends with whom you would wish to com- 
municate, for the stake of your child, if not 
your own ? Permit me tosend, or telegraph ; 
perhaps, there is some one in this place you 
would like to see?” = 


No pen can describe the conflict of emotion 
that went on within her breast, and how she 
longed to mention Cotswold’s name, to have 
him at her side, and with her dying breath to 
prs him to bestow a father’s care on their 
child. 

“ But she resolved to be as true as steel to 


the man who had d of her to keep their 
relationship secret, and she replied,— 

‘* No, there is no one who would wish to hear 
or care to learn whether I live or die, ” this 
with a weary sigh, ‘“‘ my only regret now is my 
pss ya who will be left, not friendless I hope, 
and pray.” 

“Rest assured that he will not want for 
friends as long as I live,”’ said Violet. 

“ Bless you for those words. ” she replied, as 
she received back the child from Violet who, 
= her companions, withdrew in sorrowful 

ence, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Mz. Honxzywoop bade them good-bye at the 
lodge gate, and Vera and Violet hastened home 
full of the one sad theme—the latter eager to 
interest her father in the project which she in 
her impulsive way had taken up with. 

“Come along, Vera,” she said, as soon as they 
bad entered the door, ‘I think we shall find 
papa in the billiard-room ; you must help me 
to coax him to let me adopt that dear little 
baby. I have set my heart upon it; I should 
80 like to have it all to myself to wash and 
dress, and put it to sleep in its little cot, which 
must be alt white lace and pink silk, like Lad 
Florence’s. Won't that be lovely! You sh 
help a little, but I must be the mamma, you 
know,” this with such an assumption of ma- 
tronly dignity that Vera, saddened though she 
had been by the solemn gcene they had just left, 
comma not refrain from laughing outright, and 
said,— 





“ My dearest Vi, itis not adoll! Think of the 
responsibility and trouble its care will entail ; 
for there is something more than washing and 
dressing to be thought of. It may not be strong; 
and, besides, you know nothing about its ——-” 

“Oh Vera, say no more? do not side against 
me; it is the dearest wish of my heart to 
possess it. Pray aid me; I know papa will not 
refuse if you back me up. Come, indulge my 
whim, there’s a darling,’ this, as she threw 
her arms around the slim waist, and kissed 
Vera again and again, silencing her arguments 
entirely, and making her an ally. 

Violet burst in upon her father and Cotswold, 
and spoilt the former’s stroke, just as he was 
on the point of playing a winning hazard. 
“Papa! Ihave got, oh ! sucha lovely baby——” 

“A what, my darling?” said his lordship, 
staring in astonishment at her, as she stood 
before him with flushed face and eyes that 
danced with excitement, 

“ A baby, papa; Vera likes it, and says that 
she is sure you willlet me keep it, It’s not 
much larger than that doll you bought me 
when I was twelve; it has the most splendid 
dark eyes, and is co pretty; it’s poor mother 
is dying at the Elderton Arms,” 

Cotswold dropped hiscue, and looked blankly 
at the speaker; his face an ashen grey, his 
whole demeanour evidencing the shock his feel- 
ings had sustained. 

Luckily for him this passed unnoticed, be- 
cause of the interest his companions felt in the 
subject of the narrative. 

“ Dying!” he thought, ‘she will confess all 
unless I can see her in time.” 

Excusizg himself on the plea of having for- 
gotten to write an important letter, he made 
his escape from the room. 

Lord Elderton, meanwhile, listened very 

atiently to his daughter’s rather lengthy 
} reese se: of the baby’s many excellencer, 
and when she had finished, said,— 

«* Anything more absurd than your proposi- 
tion I have never listened to, my child; we 
might as well turn the Towers into a Found- 
ling Hospital at once, No, no, it cannot be ; 
do what you think fit to place the child with 
some person in the village, should the woman 
die.” 

‘But, papa, she is not a woman ; is she, 
Vera?” turning to her with a half-reproachful 
glance, aud nudging her as a hint that now 
was her turn to try her persuasive powers, for 
she perceived, only too plainly, that hers was 
on the wane. 

‘‘Not a woman! Then by all that’s curious, 
what is she?” 

Violet means, my lord,” remarked Vera, 
‘* that she is a superior person, and certainly 
not of a common class.” 

“‘T am glad to hear that, for I was afraid 
that Vi’s feeli had been worked upon to an 
undue extent ; but bas ehe no friends ?” 

“Not one,” said Vera, “ at least, she says 
so.” 

‘* Tt seems a queer business altogether, but I 
will speak to Mr. Honeywood about it ;that is 
all I can promise at present.” 

Seeing the look of keen disappointment in 
Violet’s face Vera ventured to say,— 

“Mr. Honeywood was the first to interest 
us in the woman’s behalf, and he quite ap- 
proved of Violet’s promise to be a friend to 
the child; and I am as much to blame for 
not having made any objection at the time, 
and I must ask your pardon if I have 
offended.” 


He looked at her kindly, appreciating her 
high-mindedness in bearing the blame, and 
sald,— 

“If the woman tarns ont on more inquiry 
what you think her something might be 


done; prudence in such matters becomes a_| . 


necessity.” 

Poor Violet, who had lost all her usual 
vivacity, said, in a subdued tone, and with 
tears of disappointment in her eyes.— 

“I did hope, papa, that you would be kind 
to Vera and myself, and allowus to have the 
care of the baby; indeed, you should rever be 


€ 





bothered, for I would keep it out of your way 
in the nursery.” 

Looking across at Vera he said, feeling that 
he could not hold out against such pleadings 
from one whom he had so spoilt and petted, 
‘Miss Norton, can I prudently grant Violet’s 
request, or permit her to assume such a serious 
responsibility ?’ 

era hesitated, for she, also, felt that her 
verdict ought notto be given lightly because 
of the child’s future, who might, after being 
nurtured in thelap of wealth and luxury, be 
thrown on tke world through some caprice, 
thoroughly unfitted to cope with trials and 
difficulties. . 

Besides, Violet might justly be expected to 
form other ties, and then the boy would be- 
come an incubus, and interfere with her happi- 
— even if she did not get tired of it before 

en. 

But Violet’s pleading looks won the day, and 
wishful only to gratify her Vera replied,— 

“T think you may without apprehension, I 
myself will endeavour to share the duties with 
her, and should we find them too arduous, the 
little one ean be placed out to nurse.”’ 

“Very well, let it be as you decide,” he said, 
and turning to Violet, wno was now all smiles 
and merry dimples, he added, “you must 
thavk Miss Norton for this concession ; but for 
her I should not have granted it.’’ 

The impulsive, large-hearted girl, now radi- 
antly happy, fairly hugged him until he was 
fain to beg her mercy. 

In the meantime Cotswold, in a state of 
almost stupefaction, hastened to the inn; and 
told the landlord that he had brovght an im- 
portant message from Miss Norton, and must 
see Mrs, Challoner at once.” 

“I beg pardon, sir,” Mr. Dodson said, “ but 
the doctor’s orders are that no one but the 
parson is to be admitted, and he sent down a 
nurse. Shall I call her?” 

This was a death-blow to his hopes of seeing 
Edith alone, to obtain from her any compro- 
mising letters she might have with her, and he 
replied,— 

‘*No, do not trouble, as it is of no conse- 
quence. Since she has been here has she not 
mentioned any wish to see anybody?”’ 

“No, sir. My wife, who has acted as nurse 
till this afternoon, tried to get ont of her who 
she was, and where she comes from, but bless 
you, sir, she wouldn’t say a word except that 
in her pocket was a packet that would tell all 
when she was dead, and that it was to be given 
with the child to Miss Elderton.”’ 

A smothered exclamation of fear and rage 
escaped him as he made his way back to the 
mansion. 

‘* Perhaps the marriage certificate is amongst 
them; if so, I must endeavour to obtain pos- 
session of it, for I should not care that Violet 
or Vera should know of my cruelty to one 
whom I swore to love and cherish, but whom I 
deceived into. keeping silence by telling her 
that I would lose the best part of my fortune if 
the secret of our marriage became known.” 

He was justly punished for his trickery by: 
the agonizing suspense he endured, and he 
looked forward fearfully to the morrow. ° 

* . 


Cotswold’s neglected wife was dead, and the 
grave had closed over her remains, which rested 
in the quiet little village churchyard under the 
shade of a willow, whose drooping branches ex- 
tended over her, as if in sheltering pity for 
her untimely end. 

Her baby was at the Towers, in the loving 
charge of Violet and Vera, but the packet of: 
papers, spoken of by Mr. Dodson, had disap-- 

mysteriously, thus baffling Lord Elder-- 
ton’s endeavours to find a clue to the little 
waif’s parentage. 

Cotswold had recovered his wonted equani- 
mity, and was pleased that his son had found 
such an asylum. . 

“‘T am free now,” he soliloquized, “ to pursue 
Vera. I had scruples while she lived, but all 
obstacles in that direction are removed most 
unexpectedly. I love her as I never did 
woman before. Why should she waste her 
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sweet life in thoughts of « shadowy, mar: } the mystery about, my, poor niece, who left} ‘Then, what.canshe,ever.be to you? Ske 
riage that has caused her to hide her head | home, and..was. last..seen,)in your company. | is a wife, perhaps, 4 et you pursne her as 
in the household of strangers, and to,eat | Who.was.the Woman who died. fortnight ago? a did. me, There is adeeper. motive, Rehert 
the bread of dependence, when, as my wife, } I insist, upon ‘knowing whether, she-was in,any,| Cotswold, in ell this, for you are.foo pradent 
she woald be the queen of society; besides,the | way connected with,you?”’ : to ,.burn your. fingers , by, ‘snatehing ehestants 
vexed question of the partition of my property, e turned pale, s to,the.very, Jips in a | from the, fire,” 


which is sure to come on the tapis.sooner or 
later, as even my lawyers admit, wonld he 
settled for ever if became her.husband. .But 
I have a difficult.game.to play, and must work 
upon her proud nature if I am to. succeed; 
and at once, for my stay here is;drawivg to.a 
close, and Vera might, perhaps, ike forced,.by 
Beverley to leave this place, as, he must, be 
searching for her, or he would not have;beenin 
this neighbourhood.”’ 

Mrs. Deverenx was not over pleased; at the 
turn events had.taken, and, did,nat participate 
in the delight,of Violet. at the introduction. of 
her new little charge and hobby ; but philoso- 
phy came.to her aid, and.she now made use of 

er opportunities by trying to allure Lord)El- 
derton, who was now very much alone, as the 
ladies spent most, of their time in the nursery. 

On one occasion, when she. was téte-d-téte with 
his lordship, she said, with a hypocritical sigh 
and languishing glances,— 

‘Dear Lord Kiderton, my stay here has 
been very pleasant, so much so that I cannot 
bear the thought of tearing myself away, es- 
pecially from my dear Violet, whom I love,as 
a daughter. Sweet, amiable girl, she has quite 
won my heart, and I have become so very 
attached to this darling old,place. But it is. no 
use repining ; Imustleave next week, as Christ- 
mas will soon be here, and I, have.over-stayed 
my welcome already, I fear,” this in atone of 
regretful sadness, and as a tear, which she 
usually had at her,command, trickled down 
her cheek, making her appear very.interesting. 

“‘ Nothing would afford us.greater pleasuze 
than for you to remain at the Towers. till oyer 
Christmas-tide if you have no engagements; 
but I fear we are too quiet for .one so fitted to 
shine in gayer society.” 

‘‘ Indeed, that is the chief charm in my eyes, 
my lord,” she said, simperingly, “and I-prefer 
this delightful, quietude beyond, enything in 
the world, and will accept your. kind-hospi- 
tality a little longer with only,too much, plea, 
sure.” 

‘*T am sure I reciprocate the kindly feelings 
you have expressed ; nothing will please me 
more than to see you.make yourself at home 
as long as it suits you to favour us: with your 
society.” 

Visitors were announced, and. his lordship, 
excusing himeelf to the guatified widow, went 
to receive them, 

“T have succeeded so far,” she soliloquised ; 
if I could only get.rid of that designing minx 
my campaign would.end by my becoming, the 
mistress of the Towers. I canpot, understand 
Robert’s proceedings ; Violet isevident lyin love 
with him, girl thopgh she is, but he is wilfully 
blind to the fact, and is, I fear, in the tails of 
that artful creature. I wonder whathas. become 
of popr Edith! She has never been heard,of 
for two years. nearly; could he have been a 
villian to her? If I thought so I would, be 
tempted to defy him and expose him to the | 
world. Who could that woman have been who 
died so wretchedly; they say,she had the re- | 
mains of great beauty, and had golden brown | 
haiz! My Heavens! a feeling—a something 
seems to oppress my heart. What,is the mean- 
ing of this horror that has seized upon me. | 
Pshaw! it’s my nerves, and,those dzesdfal | 
dreams I haye had of late, -I musigoand take | 
some of my old remedy—red Jayender.”’ 

As she was about to.quit the room Cotswold 
entered. in search of a book, humming an Italian 
serenade, and bade good morning somewhat 
flippantly, which aroused her ire, 

‘“‘Lam,glad to see you alone, Robert, for I | 
wish, to speak with you plainly.’’ 

“Speak on, Clara, but for Heaven's, sake 
don’t make a scene or you may spoil your 
plans, which I have no intentioniof interfering 
with unless I am forced.” 

“Indeed,” she said with a sneer, “tha time 
has arrived when I must ask you to clear up 





| parexysm .of fear, » With eyes that 
Glittered vengetully, apd bands, that hitched 


nervously, 4s af,eager te do her,some. violence. 

“Answer me!”’ she said sternly, “I can see 
by. your face that.you arege ia: - 

He tried to..speak, but the words refused to 
pass his parched lips, while she stood like 
a Nemesis, pointing at him with defiant.scern, 
as she exclaimed,— 

‘‘ Robert, Cotswold! what,was Edith.toyou?”’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
PLOT AND PASSION. 
Mas. Devgrevx's. question came upon Cots- 


wold ike the challenge of the clerk of arraigns 
to the prisoner at the bar, and. troth 
froma him, spoken. hoarsely, and almost forced 


from his inner consciousness ; infact, he see 
to be unable to:resist her,stern question. 

‘* My wife,” healmost.gasped, as. he clutched 
at the, back of a chair. for 4X 

Even she peet ied his state of feeling, worked 
up as it had been by fear and racking suspense, 
such as age men and women fast, and sear 
their very,souls. 

‘* But tell me!” he added, ‘‘ What. aroused 
your suspicions. Surely she never,communi- 
cated with you, Clara?” 

“Would to Heaven she had, poor injured 
lamb. It is,needless,to tell you how. it flashed 
across my mind that Edith and the. woman 
who passed out of;this lifewere.one. -Whoean 
account for these chords of sympathy, which, 
like flashes.of eleatricity, pass between. human 
souls, and seldom err in theirimport? Apart 
from that, I, noticed your Hepa motions, 
and I remembered that Edith left home about 
the time your. visit.came to an,end, . Robert, 
I could forgive you all if you are not, mocking 
me, by wanting me to believe that she was 
your wife in the sight.of man,and Heaven?” 

‘* By all that I hold most sacred I swear it,” 
he said solemnly, carryipg conviction even to 
her doubting mind. 

“ Then, the. ehild. that. is now in this very 
house, is your heir, and my grandnephew? 
But why have you kept your, union secret? 
Was she not a lady by birth and your equal, 
Robert Cotswold?”’ 

“You might as well ask the wind that blows 
where it listeth, as to put such a question to 
me, Men make mistakes, Clara, as well,as 
women. I thought I loved her, but it. was not 
so ;.sbe was exacting, jealous,,and would;have 
curbed my freedom. Invented a lie,to deceive 
her, and she believed me; besides, I love 
another, and.even you cannot be ignorant, of 
the fact, Clara.” 

* Loye,”’ shesaid with contemptyaus sgorn ; 
‘‘as if you ever felt its pure pulsations or.could 
make any sacrifice not dictated by. selfish: mo- 
tives. Once you said yonloved me,and I was 
mad enough te believe it, and compromised my 
honour for your sake. Your next victim is to 
be Vera Norton; andI am plad of it. Ihate 
her as I do all who have a mystery in their 
lives—a something that, like a fonl thing, 
grows in darkness, and will not bear the light 
of day.” 

‘**Forbear, Clara! you, of all women, have,no 
right to judge her by your own standard: She 
is as pure as snew, and as chaste asan angel, 
a very queen among women ; and I, hea 
as you deem me, am glad that she is all-I-have 
painted her. As for her history.1 knowit-all, 
and if we areto remain friends instead of be- 
coming enemies, you mustnot speak to. me.of 
her in the way you have chosen to do. Shall 
I tell you to why you hate her, Clana !—beoause 
you wish to become Lady Eldeuton, andofancy 
that she is, likely to interfere with. your 
schemes! But let me tell yon that she..can 
never be anything to Lord Elderton, mueh as 
he may desire it.” 


He winced under her beg et ye vy fone 
strange womanly instinct, | 8 
oa to the very, core, and left him, defence- 


S. 

‘For Heaven's cake stop this badinage, and 
do.not seek to learn my searets; it is better 
we should work. together as allies, and gain 
our. individual ends by craft than by open de- 
nuciation, Even if you were mad-enough to 
earry your jealous hate. to the length of telling 
Elderton all you.suspected jin.connection with 
Vera, he:would me your bitterest. foe, be- 
cause you woul op ete he had set ap 
in, his heart, and deprive Violet of the com- 
panionsbip of one who has become as necessary 
to her as theair she breathes.” 

She remained silent, conningover these home 
traths, but still irresolute.as.to her future course 
of action. 

‘“‘ Besides,” he continued, ‘' we should con- 
vict ourselves. of deceit in pretendin 
have, that we were. strangers.to,each other, 
for no one would believe that I; could. be. mar- 
ried to we niece without your knowledge, 
Where then would be your airy, castles? They 
would. burst,like. bubbles, and end yourschem- 
ing, and brand,you.as,a;mere adventures.” 

“You sre not over polite,” she remarked, 
with flashing eyes, ‘‘especially to me, who 
holds secrets which, if known,,.would expel you 
from these hospitable walls. Bat I see,the force 
of your arguments, andam too much a woman 
of the world to.defy you. I shall be your ally 
on. certain conditiens—firrst, that you give me 
up. my, letters, and, next, that pe get Vera 
Norton away from jhere—how I care not, as 
long as yous ” 

a letters I, can Prone to return, and 
will; but; with regard to her my besh, laid 
pane may fail...I am net scoundrel enone to 

urn apon a.women because she;defends her 
honour by exposing,her innocent, secret, which 
ever your threats could not wring, from me.” 

“ Then you admit,that this iznocent, artless 
creature has a secr¢h? ” ~ 

“T admit nothing, except that she is fit ip 
every way. to bean immate of - the prougest 
Hamme, in Christendom,,apd, would add lustre 

o it.” 

* You are certainly very. far..gore in, that 
quarter, Robert,” ghe,sneered; but Lhayeno 
wish to come. between you,and your new; divi- 
wit or.to.spoil this latest, fad of yours; she 
wall learn, when jtog lete,.as.others,haye done, 
the.value of.your affection. I could wish her 
no worse.fate. Bat enough of this ; I have 
learnt all I wish to know, and will bid you 
grod-day, as I haye several letters mbich must 

@ answered to attend, to,’’ making him a 
sweeping, curtesy that conveyed irony more 
than if expressed in words. 

“Demon! You;and yours nearly. wrecked 
my life,” he muttered. ‘Some cursed fate 
| threw us together. I wish I could by a word 
| of timely warning save Elderton from your 

wiles.” ‘ 

Violet's merry, eyes,.as.ahe sported jwith the 
baby, his child, jarred. upon ;him, and. pro- 
claimed him a,coward, lost to. al{ sense of 
parental feeling in not daring te own his off- 
spring as some reparation to his dead wife, 
who,had borne,so much for ia Sag Sg 

A:few.dass.after this.interview, w ypro- 
mised to, be. so eventful for good-or evil,to Vera, 


réless |,the family, with.the, exception of her. and Cots- 


wold, went ont driving, 

Some instinct seemed:to warn Vera to keep 
out.of Cotswold’s way, and she. remained, in 
the nuzsery watching the. child's innogent 

ambols, and enjoying a game of romps. with 

m, 

Violet. had christened .the lifitle Allow 
“ Robin,” becagse.it. was a near approach. to 
Brvert. aname that had become very dear to 

r 


He lay on an eider-down crimron satin 
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quilt, which was spread on the floor before the 
fire, and was surrounded with innumerable 
toys, with which he amused himself by break- 
ing them as ruthlessly as if they had been so 
many enemies ins of friends. 

His eon | arms and legs were bare, and 
were mottled with signs of vigorous health, 
while his black hair clustered round bis headin 
ringlets, and his dark eyes literally danced 
with glee at the havoc he was committing, 
cooing back defiance to Vera’s loving chidings. 

“ Poor motherless little dear ! + would 
I not give to call such a cherub'as you mine; 
but Providence knows best, for you might have 
lacked a father's loving care as you do now. 
Ah, me! Life ia a mystery which will only be 
made clear when it has been swallowed up in 
imm 


n sun stole. 
on her: 
with 

fairy touch upon so great atrea- 


she held him; the 
into the room ‘and nestled 
golden hair lightly, as if afraid to 
more than a 
sure. 
The 
were 


doorway, : 
looking in his lovelier than ever. 


Tapping gently a — 
“May I come in? I: be intruding, 

iss Norton ?” modulating his ‘voiee to con- 
Ceal its intense emotion. 

“Certainly, Mr. Cotswold,” she replied, 
** have you caught the pervading fever, #nd 
want to pay homage to our little pet?” 

“T must plead guilty to the soft impeach- 
ment,” he replied, as he withdrew from his 
pocket a magnificent set of gold and‘ coral 
bells, which he shook and held before the 
aelighted eyes of little Robin, who tried to 
grasp them, and uttered infantile exclamations 


of pleasure. 

“What a very handsome present, Mr. 

,” she said, looking pleased at his 
kind thoughtfulness to this little waif, as she 
‘supposed. 
- “ Tt is not an easy matter to know what to 
get 4 young ae his age,” he said, 
aughi “Tams you approve of m 

cake, x I would:do:much to gain pourguel 
opinion, which is dear tome,” 

Looking somewhat alarmed, because of: tlie 
dangerous channel into-which his conversation 
was drifting, she said, wishing to tarn it,— 

“ Baby. is .getting sleepy, and I must put 
him in‘ his cot; poor little man, he slambers 
lightly, and the slightest noise will awake 
a: throwing this out as.ahint for him to 

eave. 

But he did:not take it, as. he wished, now 
that they were.alone, to test her fidelity to her 
husband, and: to tempt her to cast off her 
fetters,.and tothtow in her lot with him, for 
weal or woe. 

Placing her hand upon the bell, she said, 
looking him.straight in theface,— 

“T am about to sammon baby’s nurse, Mr 
Cotswold; we cannot stand upon ceremony 
here, you know, a8 this is baby kingdom, and 
we grown-up folk must submit to his rules.” 

“T beg you will not ring, Mrs. Beverley, 
fora few minutes, at least, as I have some- 
thing of importance to say.” 

“ ich can be said as well elsewhere, and 
at another time,” she said coldly. 

“T must speak now,” he exclaimed reso- 
lutely, butr lly. ** You cannot be blind 
to the interest I’ have taken in you, from’ the 
first’ hour of ‘our fateful meeting, when, by 
harshness'and cruelty, you were driven to seek 
a home with strangers.” 

“T can never thank you. sufficiently, Mr. 
Cotswold, for ‘your mary Kindnesses, but if 


youonly knew the pain which your constant 
allusions to the past give me, you would never 
refer to it.” 

“ But why should I stand by silently, and see 


timent, when its object is unworthy of your 
merest thought?” 

‘*How.do you know that ?” she demandéd, , 
with rising colour. 

“Dare I tell the truth?” he asked, ine 
tone of pretended commiseration, which galled 
herstothe quick. 

‘“Yéa,I can bear it; but/it must: beme idile* 
rumour if it refers tohim,” she said, with@eep. 
‘emotion which she vainly’strove to repress. 

The cause-of your separation is: unknowm 
to ‘nor dodwi 

y 
‘for his sake, heis+—” 

Héchesitated togiveutterance to the. false- 
egg et men Oa lips, but she quickly 
an periously asked, — 

« What‘would ‘infer? Speak owt; the« 

ich, if not f ned, | 
hav 


upon.” 
delicacy,” he said} “ bat«siaee 
——_ obey. Your husband! leaves - 
onthe Continent, we not voryet 
“Tathis tome:? ” e gas , With ashen face 
and othe preneediie band over 


| Srhichbehe sankiduto! 
ee an ear bent and spoke in» 


oe ven if’ were not'so; forme one. 
ould foel'mereideeply than I ‘the bitter wrong: 
‘and insult|hethas put upon you: To see you 
‘waffer is to-make: me suffer agony. I have 
‘striven ageinstumy affectionfor you, to school’ 
it, because I thought it an-insult to you and to) 
‘him; but now that he has thrown aside the 
I must: not shrink from avowing my 
eternal love for you. Let not these shackles 
bind you any longer. Show him that you 
mean to use the freedom he has given you for 
your own happiness, and treat him with the 
‘scorn he has heaped upon you.” 
She sat ‘like a statue hearing, but scarcely 
re ea the meaning, of his passionats 
P DES. 


Taking advantage of her seemingly tacit’! 

rmission he kaelt at her side and clasped | 

er waist, drawing her head down until it 
rested on his,shoulder, and looking into her 
eyes, whose stony fixedness somewhat dis- 
concerted him. 

But he had gone too far ts reeade; and she 
had, whether willingly or otherwise, half com- 
promised herself with him, 

“My darling, be my own cherished wife! 
We will obtain your freedom legally, and I 
will devote my life to you till death severs the 
bond. Speak! say that you will be mine, my 
very own !.”’ 

he dangerous poison of: these horrid words 


its mad 
“Piecing: fcr 


| distilled sweet sensations in her mind, as she 


mused,— 

“Why should I hold out when he has given me 
my freedom? He was here even a short while 
back, but never came near me, or tried to ex- 
plain the meaning of his strange conduct. Am 

to. be bound by vows that. he has falsified 
shamelessly? -Oh, great Heaven! guide me 
aright, and lead me not into temptation.” 

Asif in answer to her inward, prayer little 
Robin awoke with a loud cry, as if. in pain, and 
roused her dormant energies into activity. 

The spell was broken, and Vera’s womanly 
instincts were aroused, and her face flushed 
with indignation as she realized fully the ad- 
vantage he had taken of her prostration, both 
a sie and mental. 

he felt the warm clasp of ‘his half embrace 
and his hot breath upon her cheek, and knew 
for the first time fully that her head rested on 
his shoulder. 

Then with flashing eyes she disengaged her- 
self, and rising, looked down upon him with 
proud disdain, and in accents of withering 
goorn, said,— 

“Coward! base, ignoble fellow! you speak 
tome of love, and yet take advantageof my 





80 sweet a life as yours sacrificed to mere sen=4 


to pry into it;<bub this } 


weakness. Go, before I summon assistance; 
if my husband has broken the sanctity of his 
oath ’tis no reason that I should be false to all 
sense of honour. I defy you, and will myself 
‘tell Lord Elderton all, and allow him to 
adge between us.” 

While she was speaking Cotswold arose and 
steed before her, abashed, like a man who has 
yhadliithe»oup of heppiness dashed from his 
‘hand: ass Weetwas*Taising it to his lips, and 


dj. « 

“Timm bly beg your pardon, Mrs. Beverley, 
for:alléwing ion to get the better of my 
judgment, and promise, if you overlook my rash- 

ytolleave the Towers to-morrow. For your 
“sake I implore this; you are happy here, 

: ured and respected. Do not add to 

h and egos A in being driven from 

our nse ue pitancy ; permit 
Secemiieiatont: te know sere are sheltered 
‘trom. the* storms of life. I can never efface 
Ky orem from my soul, but I shall bear 


| 


a 


ay 


cross: uncomplainingly, praying only for 
happiness.” 
foreshe could reply he was gone, and she 
{fél-as if ‘sBe had escaped from the toils of a 
t whieh had threatened to crush her in 
idiows folds. 
True to hits word Cotswold left the Towers 
urging important private-affairs for the step. 


CHAPTER ‘XXII, 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS "TO YOU ALL. 


A, one had suine — ee ae zees, 
wing and crackling in t hearths— 
with its merry: chimies ringing in the nativity 
of the ‘ Savourof Mankind.’ 

Tt‘was otte of the good old-fashioned kind, 
sharp and crisp+the mountains being clothed 
with sparkling snow, that in the faint wintry 
gleams of sunshine glistened like rare gems 
brought from the deeps by Elfin hands—rich 
treasures, pure and unspotted as befitted this 
day, when, as the glorious anthem proclaims, 
“God and. sinners are reconciled,’’ and man 
regains a ‘‘ paradise lost.” ( 

From the eaves of the grand old mansion 
hung stalactites, rich with prismatic hres—re- 
flex of the subdued light—and looking like the 
colours that stream through an illuminated 
window in this stupendous cathedral of 
nature’s handiwork. 

Inside there was cheerfulness and gaicty, be- 
gotten of worldly comforts, which met the eye 
at every turn, But the poor were not for- 
gotten, as was evidenced by innumerable 
parcels of clothing and food which were piled 
in the hall to be distributed anon by. Violet and 
Vera, assisted by Mr. Honeywood. 

The chief apartments were decorated by 
those symbols of Christmas as old as the 
spread of Christianity itselfi—the'red and white 
berries contrasting with the dark green of the 
foliage. g 

Violet and Vera were in the nursery putting 
up holly and mistletoe in honour of little 
Robin—this being an after-thought on their 


t. 
Parle was on the floor watching the proceedings 
with eyes that danced with childish delight, as 
he saw the red berries and longed to play with 
them. 

Violet, who was engrossed with her work, 
threading the ivy and laurel, looked ‘lovingly 
at her pet, and said,— 

‘Robin must be a good boy, and -not \touch 
the pretty things, or his mamma will be so 


Quite a heap of variegated holly lay in a 
corner, and Vera and Violet wenton with their 
task, satisfied that he would not be up to mis- 
chief, ' 

Crawling towards the corner, and casting 
glances behind him oceasionally to see if he 
was observed, Robin reached the tempting pile, 
and at once set to work to stripjoff,the,searlet 
berries-as silently as if he was¢ ed in work 
which demanded the exercise of ‘all his ener- 


gies. ‘ ’ 
As Violet stood poised.on the top of a pair 
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[‘‘ ROBERT COTSWOLD,’ CRIED THE WIDOW, ‘‘ WHAT WAS EDITH TO you? ’’] 


of steps she exclaimed to Vera, who was hand- 
ing up some wreaths,— 

“I told you he would be good, Vera, and 
now, please, I will have some hoily to brighten 
up these pictures; what a darling he is, a per- 
fect treasure, and quite a model baby who does 
credit to our superior management. I really 
do think we might trust him in the drawing- 
room, because he is a perfect little gentleman 
in his behaviour, and can be as quiet as a 
mouse, I {know papa would get to love him 
then ; you see he sees of little so him, poor little 
fellow.” 

‘**Vera’s face looked blank as she saw this 
particularly good child—tbis superior baby— 
making havoc among Violet’s choice holly, but 
for the life of her she could not help laughing 
outright. 

“ What on earth are you laughing at? ’’ Violet 
asked ; then catching sight of the offender, who 
was tossing his spoils aloft and cooing with 
pleasure, she exclaimed,— 

“ You naughty boy, what have you done, and 
I praising you so; you shall be put to bed this 
minute, and not have that pretty book of pic- 
tures I promised you. Isn’t it too bad, Vera? 
He has picked every berry off, and perhaps 
poisoned himself. Oh, dear! ob,dear! what 
shall I do?” and she flew and caught him up, 
and put a rosy finger into his mouth to see if 
he had any secreted there, but to her infinite 
relief found none. 

She could not find it in her heart to be cross 
with him within sound of those Christmas 
bells, and knowing that his poor mother lay 
under ‘the shadow of the old church whore 
spire could be seen through the window. She 
kissed him fondly, and murmured a blessing 
over his little head, as she laid him in his bed 
and rocked him gently to sleep ; and then, to- 
gether with Vera, left him to get ready for 
morning service. 

Violet, looking like a lily tinged with the 
hues of a blush-rose, encased in costly furs, 
peeped in at the little sleeper just to see if he 
‘was safe, when she heard a tapping at the 





window, and looking, saw a robin redbreast 
with his impudent head put cunningly aside, 
as he demanded admittance with as fearless a 
front as if he had been a daily and welcome 
visitor. 

With noiseless tread she advanced and 
gently opened the casement, and drew aside to 
let the little feathered visitor enter, which it 
did ; reclosing the window, she stood and 
watched the bird hop about picking up crumbs 
of cake and making itself quite at home. 

Getting bolder, it perched on the brass rail 
of the cot and chirped its Christmas good wishes 
to its namesake, who held a sponge cake in his 
hané, which it pecked at, quite enjoying this 
recherché breakfast, combined with the genial 
warmth. 

When it had satisfied its hunger it flew to 
the window, which Violet opened to let the 
winged Christmas guest pass out; it alighted 
on an adjoining tree, and piped its thanks for 
the hospitality it had received from man when 
nature had bound the earth with frost and de- 
prived it of its usual sources for food. 

She tripped gaily down stairs, full of anima- 
tion, because Cotswold was expected that day, 
her father having written to invite him. 

Buta ion of the sunshine was taken out 
of her life when{his-lordship said, veferring to 
an open letter which he held in his hand,— 

‘*T am sure you will be sorry, ladies, to hear 
our friend Cotswold cannot be with us to-day, 
£0 we shall dine almost alone, except for Mr. 
Honey wood,” 

Vera gave a sigh of relief, for the presence of 
the man who had so grossly offended her would 
spoil her Christmas, and damp the springs of 
her enjoyment, 

Mrs. Devereux was sorry that ber ally would 
be absent, as she relied upon him to bring 
about some dénouement that would compel Vera 
to quit the Towers for ever. 

Always on the alert to captivate her host, 
she haa on this Christmas morning dressed 
herself with more than ordinary care, and cer- 





tainly did credit to her own and her maid’s 
taste. : 

She wore a magnificent navy blue velvet 
trimmed with that lovely but rare fur-chin- 
chilla, and a large Gainsborough hat, with 
nodding plames of immense size, which shaded 
her handsome face, and lent it an additional 
charm. 

Even Lord Elderton was warmed into ad- 
miration, and, somewhat unusual for him, paid 
her a high compliment, saying,— 

“My dear madam, you look as fresh and 
charming as a spring morning, and as if you 
—_ fics stepped out of a picture by Sir Peter 

e. » 


A real flush of gratified vanity o’erspread her 
features, as she replied,— 

‘*T am more than pleased with your approval, 
my lord, especially when two such charming 
and youthful ladies are present, with whom I 
cannot expect to vie; but you are so good and 
kind that you quite win posaee’ hearts ”"— 
adding, with a little silvery langh— I must be 
cautious, or I shall leave mive behind me.” 

“ That would be acalamity, Mrs. Devereux,” 
said Violet, with a mischievous gleam in her 
eyes, ‘‘but perhaps you might manage to exist 
without it, as others do.”’ 

‘‘ How I dislike that pert minx,” thought the 
widow, as she took his lordship’s arm and 
walked down the leafiess avenue, which was 
shrouded in snow as with a garment, to the 

uaint village church where the “ rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet slept.” 

Many were the Christmas salutations that 
greeted the party from old and young alike, 
who had cause to bless the beneficence of the 
lord of the manor and his danghter. 

When they had passeil heads were placed 
close together, and whispered remarks were 
made about the probable future mistress of 
the Towers, who hung so affectionately on the 
noble lord’s arm. 

(To be continue?’,) _; .., 
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HER CROWN OF HONOUR. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tzrzsita had begun life as a fairy. As early 
as she could remember she had come out of 
flowers, waved enchanting and disenchanting 
wands over the beautifal prince and the mali- 
cious godmother, and generally existed in a 
region of umbrageous forest and magic rings. 
Thgre was no other magic in her life, poor 
child. But time, not standing still for her any 
more than for the more fortunate, it came 
about that she grew too old for a fairy, too tall 
to spring from a daisy, though it was of pre- 
ternatural size. 

What was to be done with her? She danced 
exquisitely, she had the sweetest voice, she 
was the prettiest creatarein thetheatre. The 
Hilarity did light pieces, with a good deal of 
dancing and singing in them; the manager 
considered mentally the fairy who had just 
finished her Christmas engagement with him ; 
she had played in every pantomime of his since 
she could play at all, and now he foresaw she 
could no longer take child's parts. 

He looked back on his successful holiday 
season, and remembered that Teresita’s song 
was always encored, that the papers had men- 
tioned with praise her graceful dancing—why 
she might be put into subordinate parts in the 
regular pieces. 

So it was that Teresita at seventeen was 
making at the Hilarity a living as a sort of 
factotum—always useful, and an “all-round” 
performer—could dance, sing, stand perfectly, 
take a small part and speak her lines well, and 
always look charming. 

But the living was a very small one, as it 
is for a great many girls like Teresita who 
would rather be good than rich. The pretty 
dancer lived in a respectable lodging with one 
of the dressers—a widow, who had been con- 
nected with the Hilarity all her life,and had 








[4 TRUE WOMAN’s SYMPATHY. ] 


married a scene-shifter. She had taken a 
fancy to the forlorn child who had no friends 
and was growing up such a beauty; so under 
her wing the girl came backwards and forwards 
to her arduous work. She did not look like a 
dancer exactly—she had such a refined air, for 
all her plain dress. 

She had been ‘‘ knocked up” anyhow, yet 
had a knack of picking up correct speech, 
from which she only occasionally lapsed in 
long and unknown words, The tone of voice 
was always well-bred. Mrs. Woodford pri- 
vately was convinced the girl had good blood in 
her veins. Teresita thought so, too, but it 
seemed to her it must havea terrible draw- 
back. 

One night. in spring she sang for the 
twentieth time her song in the French edapt- 
ation at the Hilarity. She had never sung it 
80 well, and the clapping as she went off was 
loud and long ; one young fellow in the stalls, 
with a handsome face and fair moustache, evi- 
dently meaning to go on till the singer came 
back. 

‘“* Go bask, Teresita,” said the stage-manager, 
meeting her in the wings. : 

‘“* Must I? Miss Dolman follows, rir, and 
she will be so angry,’’ said the girl, hesitating. 

‘¢ Nonsense—that’s better than the stalls 
being angry. Raunalong, my dear, she’ll have 
alittle more time to beautify, that’s all.” 

Teresita went back, trembling. 

But the band began again the soft opening 
bars of her song, and the clapping ceased as the 
girl’s fresh young voice floated over the theatre. 
The young man who had applauded so 
vigorously listened with his eyes mostly bent 
down ; but when the song was finished, and the 
singer was bowing, he lifted himself from his 
lounging position, and flung at her feet a small 
bouquet of rare flowers bound with white silk. 
It was the only bouquet—Teresita was but a 
subordinate, and he got the full benefit of the 
smile, fullof a childish pleasure and gratitude, 
she gave him. 

Teresita had often envied the numerous 





flowers the vivacious Miss Dolman obtained 
and wondered if she would ever do well enough 
to deserve them—and lo! here was the prize. 

She understood quite well—had she not been 
on the boards !—the smiles and lodks of the 
girls ; but she did not care. The giver of her 
tribute had not looked like the other fellows 
—she was sure he threw the flowers because 
he thought she had done well. 

And yet Teresita was worldly-wise, Perhaps 
she had more discrimination than her coarse- 
minded companions, who knew no difference. 

Miss Dolman made a fuss certainly ; indeed, 
after that night there were some alterations 
made in Teresita’s part, and the girl smiled to 
herself—Miss Dolman versus the stalls, after 
all, in spite of the stage manager’s protest. 

‘““Where did you get those flowers, Tere- 
sita?’’ said Mrs, Woodford, a little sharply, 
as the girl came to the stage door ready to 
start. Teresita went on into the street before 
she would answer, then she said,—‘ A gentle- 
man threw them, Mary (she had called her s0 
from a child), don’t be angry.” 

“Tam not angry, but I know what the theatre 
is,child. You'll have to be carefal—with your 
pretty face.” 

“ T know—but I can’t throw the flowers away, 
can I? He won’t know I keep them.” 

‘‘ Who was he?” still unappeaced. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said the girl shrugging 
her shoulders—“ an awfal swell— looked some- 
body, I can tell you. One of the girls said he 
was a Lord someone.” 

They were talking £0 earnestly that for once 
the practised Londoners forgot their usual 
care, 

The night was dark, and not seeing a 
hansom coming up rapidly, both women were 
preparivg to cross when a man, who had been 
waiting with another on the curb, laid his 
hand quickly on Teresita’s shoulder, she being 
rearest, and checked them. 

“ Take care,” he said, throwing away, as if 
by instinct, the cigarette ho had been smok- 
ing. ahve 
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Teresita, a little startled, glanced up in the 
gentleman’s face—a fair, clear cut, fine fea- 
tured face—and he dropped his hand as the 
cab rushed past. 

“ Thank you, sir, very much,” said the girl, 
recovering herself, and smiling a deeper grati- 
tude than her words expressed. He bowed, 
with a downward glance at the flowers she 
held, and stepped back into the shade. 

“That’s the gentleman, Mary,’ said ‘the, 


girl, as they hurried on, “that gave me: the. | \shie wore, 


flowers.”’ 
‘That!’ Mrs. Woodford had.«beem #00 


flurried to say a word till now. ord 
Ernescourt —lots of moneyg he: don't: | 


mind showing his good 


folk as well as rich ones. Wéllpaapogi . 
trust mee ‘ 

“Ind youcan,” said earnestly— 
“why, Mary, I couldn’t cocniipaiinag soc tee 
didn’t like.” 


Mary was faithful and loving; if cosssione lly 


injudicious, andshe rR fess » as: / smile. 
she called her, 

put her flowers inwtlor eametenieotanteak: 
never possessed pienso see jn, 


getting supper The. rem) 

and bright, with fire lj sod tee teas. 
ful high- ~bred | 

she sipped her co and, ated ae Ms ~ ada 
thought she was very fortunate tokiewesueh a 


treated her with less punctilio than if she had 
been of his own world. He had not lived his 
five-and-twenty years without seeing at a 
glance that she stood wide.as the poles from 
the Dolmans, et hoc genus omne. 

He could not ask for an introduction—that 
would be no kindness to Teresita; but Fate 
befriended him, as she often. does when she 
had.much.better have kept in the background. 

{Degirl,in tying the coquettish little apron 
‘@t the string slip, and the apron 


rnese@ourt, being the only one who noticed 
== of course stepped forward. at 
ao restored: the apron. ‘That action 
mmnntattingsivediat he did not Jose the opper- 


oan te — al pleasure of 
ed, tadcenaeerall 
saenaan eto wished | 


se with eg erg * childlike 


‘bjush, no celf-dqubiflousness ; 
‘he had reteined that 


"There was:no 
ee eae ee 


home, and.could not beeastlytespiedirem it. | though, 





CHAPTER. II. 

Lorp Ernescourr was certainly rich, and 
besides that advantage had another—descent 
from an ancientand honourable family. There 
was no doubt he was much more proud of his 
blue blood than of his title or wealth. 

The very London house clung, like its owner, | 
to traditions. No modern South Kensington, 
but old fashioned St, . James-square—no 
garish, flaunting stucco, but solid brick and 
stone ; sedan chairs had stocd before those | 
doors, ‘and powdered ladies. had stepped into 
them on their way toa rout or the King’s 
Theatre. 

Reigning over the old mansion was as stately 
a dame as any ancestress—so young looking 
that a stranger -was apt.to stare when he first 
heard the tall Rex call,her mother. In truth, 
she was not above six or seven-and-thirty, and 
a his own mother, but he had known none | 
other. 

He had run wild till his father had made a 
fecond marriage, as much for the boy’s sake as | 
anything else. Margaret Ernescourt had | 
never had children of her own—nothing and | 
no one came between her and her boy, as she | 
called Rex. She hadnever held him or tried | 
to with a tight rein—consequently her unseen | 
influence had been always a check on him. 

Bat the crux had never yet come. Margaret | 
began to fearit was comingnow. Ernescourt | 
appeared suddenly to have become a patronizer 
of the Hilarity—a place he had not been ac- 
customed to go to very often; and what was 
more significant still, never offered to tszke 
her, as he generally did whena play or picture 
pleased him, 

She had the golden tongue ; however, that is 
better than the silvern; and.Rex went again 
and again tothe Hilarity without a remark 
from his mother. 

There was a certain amount of circumspec- 
tion at the Hilarity; everybody was not ad- 
mitted behind’ the scenes, but Ernescourt 
knew a friend of the manager’s, and so one 
evening gained admittance to the green-room. 
It was fairly full. Chattering and laughter | 
was going on, and the new comers bore their 
share, 

But even while he talked to the fascinating 
Miss Dolman, whom he had met once or twice, | 
Emnescourt’s dark eyes wandered over the | 
room, seeking a fairer face. 

Yes, there she stocd, a little by herself, | 
dressed in the bewitching peasant costume 
she wore in this piece. She was there, but 








she might as well have been in Kamschatka, 
Ernescourt was far too chivalrous to have | 


| have not confirmed or denied.” 





“@h,no: Tthink | ye Cifference. “You 


| saved Mary and me (that 7 my friend) from 
| injury, perhaps death; and I 


sing that song 
| for the whole house, because I am obliged to.” 

There were several phrases in this speech 
that made Lord Ernescourt wince. For one 
thing she persisted, he could see, though quite 
innocently, in thinking he had been concerned 


| about Mary as well as her, when, in truth, he 


had only noticed and thonght of Teresita. 


| "Then the idea of singing to the house was not 


quite . palatable—and obliged to—for food, 
| clothing—the barest, meanest necessities. 

‘‘ You do not like singing?” he questioned, 
after‘a second, ‘It would be an anomaly if you 
did not.” 

“ Why?” 

‘’ Seoceen people generally like exercising a 
talent,” 

‘*I never said I did not like singing,” said 
the girl. 

‘* Ah, Miss Melville, are you afraid I shall 


| break confidence?” said Ernescourt, laughingly. 


‘*Am I too bold? May T venture tosay that it 
is not the singing you dislike, but the song.” 

“You can say what you like, my lord—I 
There was a 
touch of pride in her tone. 

‘* Pardon me, I am too bold,” ‘said Ernes- 
court, quickly, ‘‘ but the song is. pretty enough 
as love-songs go; itis the way itis sung that 
must makeor marit. And don’t we all show 
our appreciation of it ? We always encore it— 
even after it was altered.” 

* Lam very grateful to you all, I am sure,” 
ona Teresite. obliged to fall in with his humour 
from sheer sympathy. 

Her lips gave way in an irresistfble smile, 
because ie was half laughing. Besides, she 
was not afraid of him; he spoke to her so 
differently to what others aid. 

For the first time when with those of rank 
Teresita forgot she was a dancer, and only 
remembered she was a woman, with the rights 
of womanhood she shared with her sisters. 

Here the voice of the call-boy was’ heard 
summoning one of the actresses. 

“I must go to the wings,” said the girl, “‘I 


| am next, and there are only afew lines. Good- 


night, my lord.” 
“You must go? Shall we encore the song 
since you dislike itso much?” 





She looked up into his face, mischievous as 
a boy’s. 

* You shouldn't « 
a she said gra’ 


an actress such a ques- 
y, ‘* you put her ina cleft 






sti 

“T will trust tor the inspiration of the 
moment. G belle paysanne.’ 

There was ever’ ce to point the last 
words, My wise. He noticed 
that the gil Saeed ‘ with as much 
grace as if she had in the purple, 
and it had her age 

at of Miss Dolman, 
accent and 


pti amnongst’ those 
i Scoala ran 

a tinge of dis- 
by a ithe read his. heart? Sow 


know what meaning theredied‘been to him 
mettnces in is Uns, pte ptione i 
‘the dreop of the head 


: 
Bhe-was sihging to the wma egies 


to servants ; anil he—well:he loved 


a 


CHAPTER: Il. 
Bzrxe in love Hes@id-as-other levers do— 


found the ne Mlienet sacl tat he did not 
see-Teresita, winds.all scruple 
-asto birth. 


He, the proudtheir ofa line of knights and 
gentles, w it was that their blue 
‘blood had neyerbeem thickened with a coarser 
stream. . 

She, a dancer at a second-rate theatre, not a 
lady, not even educated, and most probably 
owing her refinement to a doubtful parentage. 
And he would mate her with a noble house, 
and make her queen where his well-born 
mother reigned. 

He might have paused; there hed been 
already one love affair inthe family that had 
ended disastrously, for Lady Ernescourt'vonly 
and beautiful sister had iun away as a girl 
with a lover forbidden by. her father as being 
a rover, and knew not whether she was married 
or not, for nothing had ‘since“been heard of 
either her or the man’ with whom she fled, and 
they were believed to be'dead. Bat ‘he did not 
pause—no warning ever did turn from a 
set purpose a headstrong young fellow in love ; 
and Lord Ernescourt, without an idea of call: 
ing up his strong will and his just pridein his 
unstained blood, simply set his quick mother- 
wit to work to approach Teresita. Tt was of 
course a difficult matter. 

The girl was pure-minded amd'proud; she 
would naturally suspect the first’ word, nay, 
look, that should depart from tlre ‘merest 
kindliness. He must gain her confidence 
first, and to that end he played ‘his cards dip- 
lomatically. 

Besides, he was afraid of that duenna whom 
he privately denominateda nuisance. He was 
often in the green-room, but did not so often 
single out the pretty dark-eyed dancer’; ‘an or- 
dinary hand-shake, i et only ix bow and 
smile passed between t 

Teresita found herself looking ont, as she 
moved through the mazes of the peasant dance, 
for the handsome well-known face ; if she saw 
it she went through her ‘part with her heart in 
every note and step; if not—ah, poor Teresita ! 
do you sing to the house now? 

he lights grew dim and the colours fade, 
and the music is out of time if'a blank meets 
you where you seek one face, Do you know 
what it all means? 

Do you think’this darling of a world above, 
and beyond even your dreams can ever stoop 
to you with a love that can honour? He might 
choose his bride fromthe noblest’and fairest— 
has he need to come’ aye for one? You area 
dancer, the sport and prey of such as ho? 
Will he spare you the temptation ‘because 
you are fair and young, and innocent, becaure 
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your life is. so noble, though you are poor and 
humble? 

Teresita didnot. think like this at.all. She 
was glad when he came, and sorry when he 
went, and she cherished the flowers he had 
thrown her, all faded as they were, and she 
said not a word to Mary of how often he came 
to the green-room, She was full of a passionate 
wish, restless snd tormenting to be a, great 
actress, & great singer en yEnine, but a dancer, 
shut out from the light of life. Her old;peace 
had gone—she had exchanged it for a feverish 
sort of happiness and, unhappiness. So per- 

rnescourt had not been quite un- 


“§$o that swell chap is often about the 
place,” said Mary, one night as they. went 
home. ‘What does he come for? Does he 
talk to you, my dear?” 

“No, not much. How frightened you are, 
Mary,” said the girl, langhing. “He talks to 
Miss. Dolman, and the new one—Pattie Sey- 
mour.” 

‘*T’'m glad of it. Have a care—yon be just 
as careful as ever. Don’t you let him send 
you letters any more than the others,” 

«“ He never tried it. I’m all right, Mary,” 
and perhaps it was well Mary did not see the 
smile in the girl’s eyes. He harm her or 
any one! 

She was honest in her answer to Mary. 
She had no idea that Lord Ernescourt had 
any particular pleasure in her society; he 
never seemed to seek it, apparently finding 
more entertainment in the sallies and smiles 
of Pattie Seymour-and the other ladies. 

Teresita had been bred before the foot-lights, 
but seventeen cannot be made twenty-five. 
Knowledge of human nature never belongs to 
extreme youth, it comes from experience; and 
besides, she was ill-educated. ence her ig- 
norance of both herself and Rex Ernescourt. 

“Do you know we have a new piece soon,” 
she said to him, as the next night he came to 
talk to her, the first time for a week. 

“I saw something about it, Have you a 
good part?” 

“ Not. very—I am disappointsd—” 
looked it, for these were positively tears in her 


She | 


eyes. “I havegot so tired of the stupid thing | 


we are-doing now, and this new one is -worse, 
and there’s a song in it;I can’t sing aw bit—” 

‘“* You,cannot.sing ?”’ 

“Tt wants style and training—and—oh, a 
hundred things besides;the voice,” said the 
girl in impatient anger against herself. ‘‘ Voice 
is not everything ; and it takes a time to sing, 
and Miss Dolman hates,me worse than ever, 
Tt isn’6 my fault. J did'nt ask the man to 
give that part such a catch-song.” 

‘*But.you don’t éovet Miss Dolman’s friend- 
” ,do. you?” said Ernescourt, smiling a 

ittle. 





“No, of course not—but you don’t know | 


what itis in a theatre. She has kept me back 
already—she can do it still more besides doing 
a thousand horvid little things.’ 

Teresita was twisting and untwisting her 
hands as she poured out her words, forgetting 
her reserve; and not noticing that the room 
was emptying, 

& Heep. yet back!” repeated Ernescourt, 
“ does thaf grieve yougo.much? Because you 
are not now.looking at it from the practical 
point of view, You,are.ambitious, and it is 
your ambition that is chafing.” 

‘Is it?” said the.girl, slowly, ‘ am I,am- 
bitious ? I want to get on—and yet——” 

‘*Yet what, Teresita ?” 

The softer sweeter tone, the Christian name, 


startled her a little—enough to make her give | 


him a swiftsearching look. But the eyes that 
gazed back at her steadily were so loyal it was 
impossible not to keep full trust in their owner. 
And it is so very easy to trust where one loves. 
Tf Teresita gave,a.reason for that change of 
tone use.of her name, she would haye 
said he thought she was in trouble and wanted 
to be friendly and help her. And thenshe was 
80 very se but she. accepted the kindliness 
without much attempt at analysation of it. 

* Lmeant,” she said, finding it difficult to 


put in language all her ;thoughts—“ that)Iodo 
want to get on, and I know it:isn’tionly forthe 
money, but. yet I'don’t like this. life.’ 

‘Do you mean you would rather be in some 
profession ?. or; that this especial line is, un- 
congenial, that. you would rather be in high 
comedy or something better?” 

“T mean I hate these stupid songs and 
dances and paltry.pieces,” said:the girl, with 
an almost passionate vehemence. ‘1 feel. as 


_ if I were flinging.away what talents have. I 


want to sing glorious music, like I heard once 
at Exeter Hall, when they were singing 
‘Elijah.’ I think I could have. died then 
while I listened. I could do it. I know I could. 
I have the voice—they all say it—but the 
training—that I shall never have. I:canmake 
a living by a dance ; that Ido no better than 
the other girls, andI can sing asong that. is 
on all the street pianos directly it is out—so 
what’s the use of complaining? Only I wish I 
hadn't the voice if itis no good but to make 
me unhappy.” 

She must have had great confidence in her 
listener to make such a-speech to him, even 
though she was hurried away by her feelings. 

It would have been.so easy to tempt her— 
and the temptation might have been a very 
strong one to her. 

Ernescourt saw plainly how her. confidence 
might have been laid hold of, but that very 
trust made her more than ever sacred in his 
eyes. 

He.could sooner haye.misled a child who 
had put her hand in-his.and asked him to lead 
her right. 

He had no temptation, to fight down; but it 
did trouble him that it was impossible to say, 
as he longed to,— 

‘“T, as if I.were, your- brother, will take you 
from this life youshate and give you the means 
of study.” 

He said instead, gently,— 

“ Your life is harder. than I thought—con- 
demned to uncongenial drudgery —like aneagle 
that gazesonthe sun,.but cannot reach it. You 
make me feelashamed., I,don’t think I have 
any aspirations.’ 

‘* Are you jesting?” shesaid, regretting that 
she had revealed herself so much, and glad. to 
put herself in the background. ‘You might 
do so much.”’ 

“SoI might, and I suppose that is precisely 
the reason why I do nothing—like the people 
who live all the year in.London and never see 
as. much as their.country cousinsin.a. day. We 


who can lay our hand on a thing at once are | 
| often too idle to stretch it out. 


It.is you, who 
have to wait, who live on your dreams, and 
make them realities.” 

He spoke sadly. 

Teresita was pained and vexed with ‘herself 
that she had been the cause.of that half bitter 
melanchaly. 

She hardly knew. how to answer him—she 
was keenly conscious.of the difference of posi- 


| tion, afraid of seeming presumpimous, yet she 


} 





must speak,— Fa 
‘‘T am sorry,’’ she ventured, half timidly, 
“T was stupid to.say what I did,” 


“ Why?” His face had.grown bright again. 
“ Do you know you havemade me your debtor. | 


You look puazzled—shall-I enlighten you?” 

‘ You. my, debtor?” she repeated, doubt- 
fully. 

“Because you.are so brave and enthusiastic, 
because—” he,took, in. his. the little hand— 
‘‘ you have, honoured me with so much confi- 


| dence, and treated me as a friend.” 


For a second she.stood silent, with the colour 
coming slowly into her face. She must have 
felt vaguely that more than the words lay 
beneath the words, or perhaps his touch—a 
certain protecting tender way in which his 
hand closed on hers said more tham speech. 
She drew the hand away as if that had been 
an. ordinary parting clasp,— 

“You are very good, Lord. Ernescourt ; 
please forgive my nonsense, and let me thank 
you for bearing with me so kindly.” 

There was a certain dignity in her manner, 
a little formality.in her speech; a polished 


€ 


lady, intending to give a hint that he must 

keep his distance, would’ have managed it 

differently, have shown her -purpose ess. 

Ernescourt felt the rebuff in her manner, but 

he had spoken designedly, and was not abasked. 

= _ his leave gracefully and went from the 
eatre, 


—_—— 


CHAPTER IY. 


“ Somernine is the matter,” said Margaret 
Ernescourt, ‘‘ the boy is not himself. It must 
be love in some shape—cela va sans dire. It 
can’t be horses, because he doesn't bet; nor 
dice, for he plays very little; so it must be 
love, or what is called so. ‘Some one at ‘the 
Hilarity—and'I suppose the old thing—and 
yetI doubt it. Is it possible he is contemplat- 
ing some imprudent’ marriage? He has been 
taught strictly to-value his birth, to fulfil its 
obligations, and hitherto he has carried out 
his teaching; but what-are principles against 
passion ina man of twenty-five? Why, only 
the other day, when I told him the Harl of 
Gusham had married his head gamekeeper’s 
peer daughter, he said he supposed Gusham 

ew his own mind; and a month ago he 
would ‘have grown eloquent in condemnation. 
Ob Rex, Rex, you wouldn’t be aman if) some 
“e - other you didn’t give me the heart- 
ache!” 

These cogitations were but a repetition of 
what was in her mind very often now. She 
loved Rex dearly ; but she was a woman of the 
world, and she had no idea that the principles 
instilled into him from a child, even though 
they were like a creed, would stand against a 
power so potent as love. She went to a ball 
with Rex that night, and though she filled her 
part with her usual grace, her anxiety never 
left her for a minute. 

If Rex was seldom in her sight he was-ever in 
her heart. To-night she was sure'something had 
happened—what she could not conjecture, but 
she felt she could not:much longer longer. bear 
the suspense. Alone in her dressing-room on 
her return home, she sate by the fire, for it 
was early spring, and thought the same thoughts 
that haunted her always. 

She had left Rex in the drawing-room, but 
she knew it was likely he would come in on his 
way to his room; he often did. Should she 
speak to him? There was time—it was not 
more than one. She hesitated—could not 
decide, and then in the midst of her decision 
came the question she had heard. so often in 
her married life. ‘May I comein, mother?” 

It softened her heart—never very hard. 
She watched him as-he crossed the room ‘with 
his free light step, looked in his face, and found 
it difficult to associate folly or shame with him. 
He-was young, pet)ed, so long his own master. 
What wonder ‘if: he»had forgotten his noble 
name ; it would ‘be:only for a time. 

“« Why, mother,” said Ernescourt, laying his 
| hand on her beautiful unbound hair, “ what-a 
| pity you ever fasten this up. It’s finer than 
| halt the girls have, and I thought to-night you 
| were much handsomer than any of them.”’ 

‘¢ Nonsense, flatterer! even than Lady 
Maud?’’ 

“Yes, she’s not so very handsome—at least, 
one gets tired of her face so,soon,”’ 

“You didn’t seem to to-night. 











What made 


you dance with her so often if you don’t ad- 
mire her, and flirt with her so, bad boy. 
Seriously, if you do it again she will havea 
right to think you mean reroews. 3 

“IT don’t mean anything,” said he, rather 


shortly. “Iwas ina humour to-night to do 
something outrageous, that was all.” He 
threw himself on the rug at her feet, leaning 
his ‘head on his hand and gazing into the fire 
rather gloomily. ‘ You mean something, 
mother,” he said; witha keen look from those 
dark eyes. 

“ You know thas best, dear, ‘‘ she answered 
severely, To which he answere d nothing, and 
it seemed likely to be a deadlock. Hedid 
not appear inclined to move, and Margaret 
could not make up her mind to:attack him. A 





very ordinary thing broke the spell—the: little 
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clock above them chimisg the half-hour. 
— exclaimed,— - : : 

“Iam keeping you, mother. suppose 
must go,” and] half started up, but with sudden 
resolation she laid her hand on his shoulder,— 

“No, stay where you are, Rex,” she said 
firmly, ‘‘ I want to talk to you.” 

“I know,” said he, coolly, though he grew 
still paler than usual.” I’m all attention, 
mama mia dolce.” 

“ Rex,” said the mother, softly, moving her 
hand to lay it on the dark locks, “something 
is troubling you—something that has come be- 
tween us ever so little.” 

Ernescourt did not move. She began to 
fear she had madea mistake, spoken too much 
on impulse without remembering how provd 
he was; but the next minute he drew some- 
thing from his breast and laid it on her knee, 
and resumed his steadfast gage at the bright 
mass of fire. 

A girl’s head and face, exquisitely drawn 
in pencil. Margaret recognized the delicate 
workmanship, and the subject was worthy of 
the artist. lovely face, with something of 
childlike innocence on the brow, with a very 
unchildlike melancholy in the large eyes. What 
a refined, softly-moulded face! what clusters 
of hair above the broad forehead ! what a 
fascination that crept over Margaret as she 
looked and could not shake off! Was ita 





wonder if this face had conquered pride, and | 


changed the currents of thought in the man 
at her feet ? 


to speak in her ordinary tone, He must not 


have the advantage of seeing how struck she | 


was. 


he put her to rout and confusion by saying as 
he took back the picture,— 


“You think it beautifal, mother—it fas- | 


cinates you.” 

“It is beautiful,” said Lady Ernescourt, 
calmly—what did he not see under those long 
lashes? ‘‘I don't wish to deny it. The picture 
is your answer to my first question. Will you 
answer my second? ” 

“ You don’t know her, mother,” said Ernes- 
court, in a low voice, ‘‘you have not even 
heard her name, I think—how should yon? 
Sheis only Teresita Melville—only a dancer 
at the Hilarity.” 

‘©Rex!” 

She could not help it. She saw it all now, 
the shock forced his name from her lips in 
that voice, with that look, and Ernescourt 
flushed to the brow, starting to his feet. 

‘*Yes, mother, of course you are angry, re- 
proachful—I suppose you have a right to be. 
I know that it is my fault, that I am a traitor 
to all your teaching ; what then ? What are all 
my dead ancestors to this one living woman I 
love? Are they from their graves to take her 
from me? Am I to worship her with my whole 
soul, and stand aloof because I have a crest 
and a coat-of-arms-with so many quarterings ?”’ 

“You are putting the case unjustly,” said 
Lady Ernescourt,who during these wild hurried 
words had had time to recover herself. ‘‘Do 
you mean then to marry this girl? You would 
mane have shown me her picture unless you 

i "Nd 

‘‘T mean to marry her.*’ 

“Of your own free will?” 

“Yes. I have not been drawn on, mother, 
or entangled, and want the freedom that I can- 
not get—you think so, no doubt.”’ 

“ And she is a dancer at the Hilarity?” 

Ernescourt, misinterpreting her, fired up,— 

“ Yes, a dancer,” he said, with flashing eyes, 
‘but not the less good and pure for that—more 
than some of her sisters in society, Heaven 
knows. There are such things as pure dancers 
But she has only her goodness and he~ beauty, 
and I suppose that is her sin.” 

“ Rex,” said Lady Ernescourt, gravely, a 
little coldly, ‘‘you have quite misunderstood 
me, and I think you forget yourself. You know 
Ido not look down on theatrical people be- 
cause of their profession, nor do I think as a 
matter-of-course a dancer mnst be ill-con- 


But in this instance, as in many others, | 


ducted. I believe you that this child is as pure 
as your own mother.” 

“Oh, mother!” cried Ernescourt, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘do you use that name to reproach 
me? Do you stand aside toshow me I have 
failed to you? Have I ever forgotten you are 
all the mother I ever knew?” He sank on his 
knee beside her, ‘ Mother, forgive me! you 
would if you knew all. They have been talk- 
ing about her at the theatre I know—about 


her and me. And yet I have been so careful. ; 


To-night she was afraid of me—she never was 
afraid before. She could not look at me, even 
—she was cold—like ice. She has found out 
why I go there, and what can she think? She 
knows I love her, and she is terrified.” 

* Rex, my darling,” said Margaret, tenderly, 
“you must be calm. You love her—well, be 
itso. But are you sure she loves you?” 

“I don’t know; not yet. Idared not utter 
a word.” 

“Then, Rex, listen, stay quiet and let me 
rave my say. Teresita is a dancer, I presume 
of no education ; am I right?” 

Ernescourt said “Yes” with a throb of 
humiliation. 

“ And no birth—refined, no donbt, but owing 
that, perhaps, to base blood. You marry her 
—you, an Ernescourt, a peer, in the highest 
society. She is used to associate with persons 
of her own class; it is too late to remedy all 
the defects in her training; her thoughts, her 
ways, her habits are all different to yours. 


| ¥ daily shocked, ashamed, | b 
“‘ Who is she, Rex?” she said, at last, trying | — y* , am owered by 


her—the passion that could have died for 
her is itself killed by her thousand short- 
comings—her very efforts to please make 
matters worse. Love will not breast such an 


| adverse current—you think her half-divine 











now she is out of your reach; when you are 
bound—when your whole life is to be passed 
at her side—you will loathe your chains, 
Like should mate with like, my son.” 

“But love makes us all equals, mother— 
love is the one leveller.”’ 

‘‘No, a thousand times,” she said, with 
rising colour. ‘‘Be strong and brave, and 
conquer this love that wrongs you. Re- 
member those noble ancestors you held so 
lightly but now—think of the brides of stain- 
less blood they mated with. Do not be the 
first to break the long line of honour—hand 
down in your turn an untainted name. This 
is more than love—it is higher, nobler. 
Then you will be worthy of your forefathers 
—now you are but a slave to a passion that 
will wreck your life. She is of the people— 
you of noble birth. You do not even know 
if her birth is honest—your escutcheon has 
no bar sinister. Marry her, and your 
children will be ashamed of their mother’s 
name.” 

**Well, she is nameless,” said Ernescourt, 
lifting his head which he had bent down, 
“and I give her my name. She is low-born 
—base-born, perhaps, and my ancestors will 
be hers. The world will sneer at her—what 
care I for that? Do you think they will 
ostracise her while I am rich? You will 
hold aloof—that touches me hardly, but I 
cannot help it. I have but one plea—I love 
her. What good to tell me to choose a bride 
from my equals? They are all nothing to 
me! Yeu tell me I shall wreck my life—I 
cannot believe it. And if I give her up, 
what then? Will the thought that I am 
honouring my ancestors make me forget the 
one face, the one voice I may not fee nor 
hear? Do I owe them so much? You think 
I shall repent it—I never shall.” 

“So you put happiness before duty, Rex— 
love before all things ?”’ 

“Except honour,” he said, flushing. There 
was some haughtiness in his tone. 

‘‘Well, my son,” she said, gently, ‘‘I have 
but one more plea—it is love, as yours is. 
Marry Teresita, and you and I can never be 
the same to each other. My darling——” She 
put her arm round his shoulder as once more 
he bent his face on her knee. “ You are dearer 
to me than all else on earth. Will you let 
there be estrangement between us; will you 


| swept away like dross! 





take from me all I have, my child? You are 
that, though no drop of the same bloed flows 
in our veins, Will you crush all my hopes for 
you, torment me with fear for your future? 
Oh, remember I never urged this plea before. 
I would not now but for your sake—that I 
have been and am your mother in all but 
blood, that I love you as mothers love! Have 
I no claim on your du ty your love?” 

“Mother,” said Ernescourt, falteringly, 
“would you never relent?” 

“ Never,” 

She felt him tremble like a girl, but he 
knelt still with his face hidden. Duty, the 
faith and love of years,a thousand childish 
memories, a thousand self-sacrifices such as 
mothers make, a thousand tendernesses— 
these on the one hand; on the other, that 
supreme, unchangeable, deathless passion for 
which the whole world, Heaven itself, may be 
What doubt of the 
issue of the battle? What has been the issue 
from all time? 

Ernescoart looked up into her eyes, straight, 
unflinchingly. 

‘* Mother, ask me to die for you—not to give 
her up,” was all he said. 

His hands had been resting on her knee. 
She put them aside gently but decidedly; her 
faca had grown stern. ; 

** Mother!” said Ernescourt, 
breath, 

“You have angered me, grieved me, Rex; 
nay, worse, you have disappointed me,” she 
said, rising up statelyas a queen. ‘‘ Doasyou 
will, but remember your wife will never be my 
daughter.” 

She turned away. Ernescourt dared not 
even utter a ‘‘good night,” and went silently 
out, But though her coldness, her disappoint- 
ment in him cut him to the heart, what was 
his agony to hers? He could turn to another 
love; she was lonely and forgotten. 


under his 





CHAPTER V. 


“ Wet, my girl, I can trust you.” Those 
were the words ringing in Teresita’s heart as 
that same night she sat by the fire—the words 
uttered by her one earthly friend, the one 
who could be touched if she failed. But to 
keep that trust seemed to Teresita a dreary 
thing. She must put away love for it. 

The coarse jokes that had stung her and 
flashed the blinding light into her soul were 
almost forgotten as she fought her silent 
battle; other thoughts, other memories, 
crowded on her. Looking back, recalling one 
by one things that she hardly noticed then, 
there was no more self-deception for her. 
Under the lash of her companion’s taunts, felt 
to be true even while denied, she had grown 
angry against the cause of it all, and angry be- 
cause she was afraid, and in that mood had 
treated him with scant consideration. She 
was all unwitting how much she thus revealed 
tohim. She had little comfort in it all now. 
She had hurt herself in wounding him, and her 
bitter pain appalled her. Nor gold, nor care, 
nor beautiful surroundings could tempt her, 
but love! What temptation might be in that 
one word! And the depths between the two 
who loved ! What power could stretch a step- 
ping-place across that one could reach the 
other ! 

Mary, sewing at some property of Teresita’s, 
scarcely noticed the girl’s absorptiov, but she 
looked up as the sweet voice broke the si- 
lence,— 

“Mary, who was Lady Ernescourt? You 
know so much about all these grand people.” 

“Lor, child, what put her into your head? 
Which of the two do you mean?” 

“T don’t know anything about two, but Lord 
Ernescours has once or twice 


mother, and I thought he seemed fond of her.” 

“She isn’t his own mother, but as good as 
one—locks like his elder sister, and a beautifal 
lady ; but sheain’t often at our theatre. 

“Is she nobly born?” said the girl. : 

‘ She was a Luttrell, my dear, and I've 
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heard as they’re the real old sort somewhere 


down west.” 
“ And she is like his own mother?” pursued 


the = 

‘I’ve heard so, but don’t let your head run 
on him, Teresita—he ain’t your sort, and he 
can’t do you no good,” said the good woman, 
in a fidget of apprehension. 

The girl coloured a little, half smiled, but 
did not answer, and went back to her musings. 

She sat up a little later than Mary that 
night, and going to an old desk took from it a 
letter with a colonial postmark. read it care- 
fally with an anxious, troubled face, and then 
wrote a few lines as if in answer to it. This, 
with some money, she enclosed in an envelope, 
and addressed it. Then she went and knelt 
by thé hearth, where the fire was slowly sink- 
ing, and resting her hands on the mantel- 
piece leant her head on them. Was she think- 
ing ina dreary submission, to what was to 
her so inscrutable, that somewhere there was 
a cruel discord—yearnings and instincts never 
- to be satisfied, something that found no kin- 
ship with the sordid and commonplace? She 
watched the fire go out, saw the cinders fall, 
the last glimmer of light fade into blackness, 
and then she sat down on the floor and cried 
silently. 

The mother and son did not meet the next 
morning, by a sort of tacit design on both 
sides, and immediately after a meal he did 
net touch Ernescourt went ont on foot. He 
would put an end to all suspense that very 
day ; indeed it seemed to him due to Teresita; 
for if she knew, as he felt certain she did, it 
was her for whose sake he came tothe Hilarity, 
she would naturally misjadge him. He knew 
where she lived—the street, not the number, 
and when found he should have to be sure 
Mary Woodford was out of the way, but he 
roust trust to fate or chance for success. He 
could not go on like this, but be never thought 
for an instant of drawing back. 

It was a longer search than he thought. 
Amidst a maze of little streets, all unknown 
to him and all alike, he might have despaired 
if he had not been of the temperament that 
failure spurs on, and as he could not mention 
Teresita he had an extra difficulty in identifi- 
cation. Wasthere no shrinking, no disgust as 
he went in and out of these dingy streets, 
where the very air seemed oppressive to 
breathe, and people stared as if he came from 
another world? Not in his then mood; he 
only thought loan he would soon trans- 
plant his flower to scil more meet for it. 

He was rewarded at last. It was no use 
watching to see if Mary went out, he simply 
excited remark ; so trusting to his ready wit to 
extricate him from any dilemina, he went up 
to the door. A dilemma he had been unpre- 
pared for here présented itself—there was a 
knocker and three bells—which was he ex- 
pected to use, and what did they mean? Rex 
Ernescourt never hesitated long, and he decided 
on the knocker, giving a subdued west-end 
knock that was never heard in that respect- 
able but unfashionable quarter. He was in 
luck, as he generally was where other ple 
were sure to be out of it ; for who should open 
the door almost directly but Teresita herself, 
She started back, with the blood of rushing 
over her face,— 

2%,‘ Lord Ernescourt!’’ she faltered. 

‘Have I startled you?” he asked, holding 
out his hand as if he had forgotten last 
night’s coolness. “Forgive me, Teresita, but 
if I had‘asked permission to come you would 
have denied it. I could not risk refusal,” 

The earnestness in his tone, in his face, 
could not be withstood; but Teresita never 
knew how she managed to so quietly ask him 
to come in, nor to shut the door so steadily. 
With a “— bow she passed in front of him, 
and led the way upstairs. Ernescourt was 
at rest then ; he knew she would never have 
admitted him if Mary had been at home. 

’ Probably he had never stood in a room such 
as this before. It was poorly farnished, with 
no redeeming features but its neatness, and a 
certain tastiness of arrangement, It would 





have looked to him dull beyond compare if 
Teresita had not been in it. There were few 
signs of culture about—only an old cottage 
piano whose schcolroom days had not quite 
destroyed its a of sound—doubtless 
its sole merit ; of books there were not more 
than a very small quantity—and a few cheap 
photographs on the walls were the only signs 
of the pictorial art. But Rex noticed that 
these were not portraits, either of the Royal 
family or the inmates, but one was of a sea- 
side place, and another of one of the great 
cathedrals, 

Teresita drew forward a chair and then re- 
sumed her own, taking up again the theatrical 
dress on which she had evidently been em- 
ployed,— 

“ You will excuse my going on with this, my 
lord,” she said, in a self-possessed way, ‘‘I 
have to wear it to-night, and there is not much 
time.” 

Ernescourt read her speech thus—‘ If one 
like you chooses to come out of your sphere to 
visit one like me, you must take me asI am.” 

She had made no underbred apology for the 
poorness of the room ; on the contrary, her air, 
asshe admitted him, had been rather haughty, 
The allusion to wearing the dress he under- 
stood asa reminder. Bat he was not discoa- 
certed, though he had to open the conversation 
himself. The girl sewed on in what he felt to 
be displeased silence. 

He was standing opposite to her on the 
hearth, for he had put back the chair she had 
placed. He had never seen her except in the 
garish gaslight and in some stage dress; now 
as he stood silent for a few seconds, the clear 
daylight fell tenderly on her bent head and 
delicateface. Her dress was plain, even worn, 
but it was daintily made, and not even his 
mother’s hands looked more white than this 
dancer’s against the dark sleeve of her dress. 
She looked very fair, he thought—fit bride for | 
an Ernesconrt, though she was making a dress 
she would wear on the stage at night. 

‘“‘ Teresita,” he began, in those soft modua- 
lated tones she rarely heard in her daily life— 
perhaps I deserve your displeasure in com- 
ing, but Icould not help it after last night. 
Why were you sochanged to me? Did you 
want to make me think I had been too pre- 
sumptuous?” 

“Thad no intention of being changeable,” 
Teresita answered, truly enough. 

“No, but something had been said to you; 
someone had done the very thing I have been 
afraid of, You understood me and—you mis- 
trusted me.” 

She dropped the work in her lap, and looked 
at hi 


m. 
“Lord Ernescourt, do you think, here in my 
own home, you have a right to talk to me like 
this?’’ she said, indignantly. 

“ The right a man always has to stand fair 
in the eyes of the woman he loves,” he an- 
swered, with an earnest passion that made 


her repent her misjudgment ofhim. “I want 





your trust, your love, Teresita; your faith in 
my honour. Yor had it once. Last night, | 
when you were so changed, so cold, I vowed 
not another night should pass before I told 
you all—told you it was you I sought, you I 
would lift to a brighter life, to the life you 
were meant for; you I would place at my side, 
you I would call by the dearest, the most 
honoured, the holiest of all names.” 

“No!” proke from her uncontrollably. 
“You cannot know what you are saying— 
never that.” | 

She had pushed back her chair, and the | 
dress, with its glittering tinsel, fell to the | 
ground as she stood up. Ernescourt made a 
step forwards, and took both her hands in his 
before she could resist him. | 

“Why not?” he said, with a ring of deeper | 

assion than before; “because you are a | 
} ce and I a peer, because you are low-born 
and I am of blue blood? A‘l my gifts shall | 
be yours if you love me— your love a gift mine 
can never surpass, Will you give me that one | 
thing I covet, Teresita ?” 

“You can give me love, honour, name,” , 


said the girl, struggling not to let that softly- 
uttered question steal away her resolution; 
‘you cannot make me fit to be your wife. 
Forgive me that I ever doubted your honour. 
I see so little of such honour in my life—be- 
lieve that I am grateful, and forget that in 
seeking to do me no wrong you asked me to 
wrong you.”’ 

And for all her answer he drew her closer, 
and, bending down, kissed her lips. 

“You do love me,” he said, ‘I will hear 
no more.” 

That kiss thrilled to her heart, but she 
would not give;way. She put his clasp aside with 
untrembling fingers, and stepped back. There 
was colour in her face, light in her eyes. 

“Yes, I do love you,” she said, standing 
there facing him; “so well, Lord Ernescourt, 
that I will never disgrace you, never call my- 
self your equal. I have no blue blood, but I 
hold it high for all that. Marry a wife who 
will not shame you, whom your mother, your 
friends can welcome. I am only a dancer, and 
you shall never lift me out of it.” 

“Is it your pride speaking?” said Ernes- 
court, half smiling. He had no idea that with 
love on his side she would resist all persua- 
sion. ‘“*My mother will welcome you when 
she knows you. My friends have always fol 
lowed me, not I them. As to shaming me, I 
cannot listen to that. There is no rank you 
would not grace. Come back to me, Teresita. 
I want to hear you say again ‘I love you,’ only 
it must not be in that tone.” 

“No,” she said in alow voice, drawing back 
as he stretched out his hand to her—‘‘ no 
nearer—it is because my love is so strong, it 
is because your welfare is dearer to me than 
my own happiness that I will not yield. 
What! am I to hold youin my heart and part 

ou from all others who love you? AmI to 

elp you to forget your duty to your birth when 
I would have you more faithfal to honour than 
to love? Am I to teach you to remember your 
mother? You make me warn you that one day 
you would regret this hour, My very speech 
is different to yours; you would watch my very 
movement and word, and I should dread a 
look of disapproval. More—you know as well 
as I how you would be ridiculed—how your 
wife would be criticised and talked against.” 

‘‘ Teresita,” cried Ernescourt, ‘‘ I, will not 
listen to Sa madden me! Why shouldI 
be bound by rules I never made, by con- 
ventionalities I despise? There is no high-boro 
lady in the land your equal, let my mother, 
let who will, say to thecontrary. You cannot 
refuse me for that reason. I am not the first 
peer who hus married out of his rank.” 

She had gone back to her seat, she was 
trembling too much to stand, but immovable 
asever. He knelt beside her and pleaded his 
cause with an eloquence, a fervour that must 
have shaken her if her love had been less 
utterly unselfish. 

He argued, reproached, persuaded, and the 
vision he brought before her was so sweet she 
had almost yielded ; all her needs ministered to 
her inmate love of beauty, her craving for love, 
her power tomakehappy. Then she resorted 
to one last plea. She put one hand on hig 
shoulder and looked into his eyes. 

“Will this silence you?” she said, ‘ you 
tell me I am like a lady; if that is true do you 
know why it is? I have never told this to any 
one but Mary, but I am not quite without re- 
lations. My father is still living. He writes 
to me at times, but I have never seen him since 
I wasa baby. I do not remember him, but 
his lotters show me he is, if not a born gentle- 
man, something very like it. He deserted my 
mother, she died broken-hearted ; she, too, was 
an actress. I believe he deceived her—I be- 
lieve—”’ she ‘could not quite finish that 
sentence. With sudden tears she whispered 
the rest—indistinctly—‘ Not only low birth, 
but disgrace—oh, how can I ever bring that to 

ou!” 
si My darling—my ‘own darling!” Ernes- 
court said, in deepest pity, folding her to his 
breast ; “ But even that I will not flinch from. 
Their sin is not yours.” 
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But he felt there was no hope—though she 
clung to him—thongh she let him soothe and 
caress her to calmness; somehow he knew he 
had lost and she had won. Nothing he could 
say would stir her. And her very nobleness 
made her the more to be loved and reverenced. 

“Go now,” whispered the girl, lifting her- 
selfat last, ‘ I would have given life to save 
you this if I had known.” 

** I will go—but only for atime. I cannot 
give youup. You cannot bs loved, and then 
put aside for another love like some women. 
Promise me one thing, Teresitu. It seems a 
wild thing to say, bat if ever there should be 
apything to remove this barrier, anything that 
even you will allow, will you send for me? 
You must promise that—1 must have some- 
thing to live on.” 

“16 cannot happen,” said the girl. “Itisa 
wild fancy; bat I will give the promise.” 

‘* Heaven knows whether it will orno—” said 
a “May he keep you always, my 

And so. he went back to the splendid home 
she was never to see; and she bent again to 
the dress she was to dance in to-night. And 
her tears fell faster than her needle made 


“8 
stitches, 


CHAPTER VI. 


As inevitable as death is the daily round of 
life. We must eat and drink, and dress, 
though an earthquake has hurried whols com- 
munities and our dearest among them—and 
for food and clothing we’ must work—all 
except those favoured mortals whose food is 
ee ag their mouths without their lifting a 

and. 

So Teresita Melville had to take thonght 
for the trimmings of her dress, to practise her 
song, to study her part, though she had sent 
her lover from her for ever, and ehe wished life 
were over. 

The lights at her feet dazzled her, the facos 
wearied her—for one was missing, yet the 
sweet careless smile was on her lip and her 
fees tripped lightly, though her heart was so 


heavy. 


Rex Ernescourt ‘had no work bzt what he | 


made for himself—nothing to deaden for a time 
the haunting sense of the “ might have been.” 

_ He tried to be angry with Teresita for bind- 
ing him by a code he hated, but he had ouly to 
think of her tears, of the touch of her lips 


against his, to be almost proud of the chains | 


she had shackled him with, He would have 
yen worlds just now to have stood again on 
the old footing with his mother, to have for- 
gotten that she was disappointed in him, but he 
dreaded a repulse; and it was Margaret, who 
half divining something of the truth, made an 
opening. 

_ She thought she had been a little too hard 
if her boy was afraid to make of her a con- 
fidante. Afterall he was young. 

So one day he told her what Teresita had 
said tohis prayer. Fora man to acknowledge 
he has been rejected is always hard;it was 
Coably so in this case. 


‘She does not love you, then?” questioned | 
the mother, with a curious mixtare of feelings, | 


relief, sorrow, and a sort of jealousy for her 
= , How was it possible fora girl not tolove 

im ? 

Erresconrt shook his head, Margaret looked 
at him wonderingly. 

_ “She told me what you did, mother, “ said 
the young man. “I ought to remember you 
and my birth.” 

Margaret was silent, partly in utter surprise, 
partly because it was difficalt to express any 
sympathy without implying a renunciation of 
her opposition. 

She chose, or rather her instinct led her to 
a safe course. . 

She simply drew into hers one of his hands. 

It needed but that—remembering as lie. did 
the time when that very hand shia had not 
suffered to touch her, to break down the barrier 
of pride, and Ernescourt threw his arm about 


her with a “Mother! dear mother!’ that 
went to her heart. 

He had but the one thought—the sweetness 
of this renewal of the love that could neyer 
disappoint nor wound; she: mingled another 
thought with her gladness. 

The girl Teresita loved him, and his was no 
ephemeral passion. How long, with that all- 
couquering power ou his side, could she ‘with- 
stand him, her own heazt playing traitor 
against herself ? 

This reconciliation—was it nob only for a 
time ? 
woe heart sank even while it suffered with 

im. 

He seemed to divine what was passing in 
her mind. 

‘ Mother,” he said, “I don’t misuuderstand 
you—you are unchanged, aud perhaps I have 
no right to your love. I have not given her 
up.” 

“Tkuow, Rex,” she said with an involuntary 
emile at his invincible honesty, “but for the 
time at least there may be peace. I don’t want 
complete estrangement.” 

Eruescourt kissed her with a tenderness that 
said plainly,— 

‘Nor I, Heaven knows.” 

It was comfort inexpressible to have even 
that hollow peace ; besides, it was less hollow 
to him than to her. 

A doubt he would hardly acknowledge over- 
spread his effort to hope—he could not think 
he would ever change Teresita’s decision, 

Left alone Lady Ernescourt paced up and 
down the spacious room half-vexedly, 

‘Tf the girl had only some gentle blood,” 
she said. “I could not say so to Rex, but she 
is surely worthy of him in all else—a! dancer, 
poor and obscure, and she flings aside wealth 
and a-noble name—a girl who is above her 
class, and refuses to live amidst beauty and 
culture—who loves and yet can break lier heart 
| for her lover's sake—all for what some might 
| call a chimera, a shadow, a folly even—why se 

is a héroine! And what an exalted love—that 

would rather Le were true to himself than 
| bound to her, 
he loves her. I am glad that it is in all 
| honour—yet I would he had strength such as 
she has. I am afraid it is a life-long love— 
poor children! Ah, these children, how. they 
make us suffer—how every blow strack at 
them hurts us.” 

She went one night, when Ernescourt’ had 
| gone for a few days on a camping expedition 
up river, quietly to the Hilarity, Tercsita 
| was to her surrounded with that halo of 
| romance which belongs to the heroic in what- 
ever form, and she wanted to see her. She 
| watched her attentively. She saw sls was 

fair and modest, and she honoured this low- 
| born girl who would not step out of her natural 
| place even for love, but there was no relenting. 
| Why should there be? Rex was still an 
| Ernescourt—she still only a dancer. 
| ‘“‘Teresita,’” said Mary, when they reached 
| home, “you saw that handsome lady in the 
box ; that was Lady Ernescourt.” 

Teresita flushed up vividly. 

“Yes, I know,” she said, “Polly told me, I 
asked her.” 

There was a minute’s silence, then Mary 
| said, resolutely, — 
| * Teresita, you're holding back something. 
You’ve some interest in that young swell. 
ain’t been blind. Those flowers he gave you, 
you have them still; what do you need to go 
asking about his mother, to colour up when 
| you speaks of her, to say nothing about him, 
though he ain’t been to the theatre for nights? 
Aud you’d been crying over that frock. I see 
the spots on the tinsel. Don’t double with 
me, child; that’s been all I could care for ever 
since you was a fairyin the pantomimes. What 
have you been letting that young lord say 
to you?”’ 

There was no colour in the girl’s face now, 
it was quite white and quivering. 

“ There is nothing,” she said, desperately. 

“Now, Teresita, is that true?’’ said Mary, 
in gentle reproach. 











_“ There is nothing—now!”, repeated. Tere- 


a. 

‘Now! You don’t mean he’s dared -——”’ 

“No, no!’ cried the girl, half wildly ;_ ‘you 
are not to think that—he is too nobleto dream 
of that. Oh, Mary! forgive me. I am so 
utierly wretched.” She hid her face-in the 
other's lap, with sobs that seemed to rack 
her. The exaltation had passed, and the eter- 
pal loss remained. ‘The touch of rougine:s 
there had been iu Mary’s kindness—born of 
her honest fear—changed as the girl wept; 
neither touch nor veicejarred now as they had 
dove. on the spirit that was casi im such a 
much higher mold, and presently Teresita 
could look up. 

“He came here one day,” she said. - “He 
asked me to be his wife, to bear the name his 
mother bears.” 

“Good Heavens, Teresita! ‘What, you—snd 
he’s a real lord? Well, I always did-say as 
you was fitfor a prince. You shuke your bead 
—what have you done?”’ 


” 


“T sent him away,’ said the girl, quie'ly. © 


“Ts is nob because I don’t love him, but I’ve 
no right to come amongst all those grand folk 
and set them against him, aud come between 
him and his mother. He'd be sorry, too, one 
day. I couldn’tbe altogether a compaiion for 
him, I know solittle, and he,’’ here therecame 
a despairing sigh, “and he, oh, so muth. But 
ou mustn’t ever speak to me about him, Mary ; 
Tam just to be a dancer, and not think about 
anything else.” 
ary thought her darling misguided and 
romantis—very foolish, in fact; but she kissed 
her fondly, and promised silence. Shesawno 


| disparity between a peer and a dancer; she 
| could not see why they should not be happy 


I can scarcely wonder that | 


ever after, as they were ia the melodramas. 
“Bat if my lord is worth his salt,” she 
thought, “le’ll not be content as she is... My 
word, its quite a romance.” 

The summer was waning, town was empty- 
ing. No change came to Teresita save the ups 
and downs of her theatrical life ; sometimes 
in a good part where she earned ;a fair salary, 
though the Hilarity management was noto- 
riously stingy ; at others there was nothing for 


| her to do, and she was kept on the strength, of 





the Company as cheaply aa possible. ' 

She could not afford to run the risk of 
throwing herself out of work. <A girl who did 
her work steadily, and came and went without 
& reproach against her was not exactly a 
desideratam in her line of business—notwith- 
standing her voice. : 

She was possessed at this time by a painful 
sense of her own doficiencies; she took singing 
lessons when able; she bought ne: books ; 
she began to teach herself French ; she 
watched and corrected every lapse in language ; 
she discovered in herself unknewn capacities, 
unsuspected inclinations; she fagged . herself 
in her desire to get on, and Mary watchi 
her thought she had changed her mind, an 
when Lord Ernescourt made that other éffort 
that Teresita would not send him ae! again, 
But she did not understand the girl. She was 
striving to raise herself toa higher level; but 
she was still no ft wife for an Ernescourt. 

All this while she sent.as usual stich money 
as she could spare to that father to whom it 
scemed she owed so little. 

He never. wrote to her unless there was 
somé change of address, which there hed not 
been for years. : 

The autumn came on, and thé theatres again 
were in full swing; then Christmas time crept 
on and passed—still no word or sign from Rex 
Ernescourt. 

He was in London, Teresita knew, for she 
had séen him once or twice atthe theatre, and 
she ‘hardly knew whether she was glad or 
grieved that he had not farther sought ber- 

She never doubted tho rightness of her 
course, but she often quailed. at all its conse- 
quences, and her love grew the deeper that it 
was dénied all ontlet. 

One day in the snowtime there cami¢e to 
Teresita, a large packet from Australia. It 
was the afternoon, and she wad alone, aud ‘in 
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some surprise and a vague fear opened the 


packet, 

There fell from it a plain gold ring and a 
paper partly printed, and as if half-dazed, 
the girl’s delicate fingers lifted them. 

Was she dreaming, going mad? She roused 
herself and looked round to make sure she was 
in her own home, Yes; there was everything 
the same as usual, nothing was changed, she 
was not dreaming. 

She drew up a chair to the table and sat 
down deliberately. There was a long letter 
besides some other papers, but all the while 
she read these the girl held in her hand, 
grasped closely. the golden wedding ring. ‘Not 
till the darkness fell did she put aside her 
letter; over and over again had she read it es 
if she could not take in its sense. 

Then she'went to the window and looked at 
the falling snow, and up to the starlit sky, and 
her rapt gaze rested there. 

‘‘ Mother,’’ she whispered, pressing her lips 
to the ring, “oh, mother, can you see your 
child now? cannot you come back, and I will. 
love you so dearly? Itis all dumb and silent, 
and yet you hear me!” She covered her face 
and laid it against the cold glass, then sud- 
denly flung her hands out with a cry, “Oh, 
Rex, Rex,;come to me now—come!” 





CHAPTER VII. 

‘*Moraer !” said Lord Ernescourt, starting 
up frem his place on the leopard skin at her 
feet. ‘*Hush—do you hear?” 

They had bsen talking over the fire while 
the snow fell outside—talking of old times and 
the sorrow that had never left Margaret’s life. 

‘*Highteen years ago,” she had said, mourn- 
fully, ‘in the snowtime, eighteen years ago,” 
when that exclamation froze the words on her 
lips. His face was white a3 death, the wide 
dark eyes looking upward, the attitade that 
of intent waiting. She came to his side with 
a half-fearful “‘ Rex!” 

“She called me,” he half whispered, “ it 
came twice—Rex, Rex, Ob, mother, don’t 
stay me—I must go! ” 

“You frighten me—you look so strange. 
Indeed, there was not a sound. For Heaven’s 
sake, what is it?” she said, in terror. 

“TI don’t know.” A shudder seemed to 
shake him, and the strange look passed from 
his face, He stepped to the bell and rang it, 
and the everyday action restored his mother’s 
confidence. She waited patiently, looking at 
him questioningly. 

“Dear mother,” said Ernescourt, affection- 
ately, ‘“*there is no fear ; Iam not ill or dream- 
ing. I cannot explain now, but I will try to 
when I know more myself.” The servant en- 
tering here the young man asked for his ulster, 
and ordered a hansom. Margaret ventared a 
remonstrance. ‘“ The weather,’ she said, “it 


is snowing fast; it will be in drifts before | 


night.” 

Ernescourt made no answer, He put on 
the ulster his servant b ought, and then. going 
to her-bent to kiss her. 

“You will go,” she said, putting up the rich 
fur collar he had been too careless to think of. 

‘*T must go,” he answered; with feverish 
ee eas “Heaven grant my fears are need. 

ess.” 

He went out, and she saw the cab dash off. 
The snow was already thick enough to muffle 
the sound of it. 

What did his words mean, she thought, 
going back to the fire to solitary musings 
and fears—something to do with that ill- 
judged love that.he still cherished that months 


of silence, of absence, had not dulled, And | 


what had made him break in on her speech 
with that cry? What else, of presence or 
soundless voice, had been in that room. besides 
themselves? 

With throbbigg pulse, with desperate impa- 
tience as the cab popes slowly over. the. deep- 
ening snow, Lord Ernescourt sat. The blood 
bounding like'fire in his veins made him imper- 
vious to the keen savage cold. Hefelt nothing 
but a wild wish for some special interposition 








to take him to Teresita, quicker than even. his 
thoughts. went to her. ‘Was she is want, ill, 
dying? The ides was intolerable. 

Slower still went the hansom, faster fell the 
snow, the icy wind piling it up in drifts, 

The night was falling, coldly the whiteness 
of the snow lighted up the streets, and the 
shouts.of bewildered drivers fell ghostly and 
hushed on the hard air. Not a footfall was 
heard, not the ring of a horse’s hoof; people 
and vehicles moved like spectres in and out of 
the dim gaslight. 

Wrought up to a fever of impatience, Ernes- 
court could stand it no longer, but sprang from 
the cab into the snow. 

“T can walk quicker,” be said, giving the 
man more than his fare. 

“Very sorry, sir,” said cabby. .‘ It’s the 
hawfal snow. 

“Yes, Lknow. Good night.” 

He strode away up_a side street, treading 
recklessly through depths of snow. He was a 
long way from his destination, and doubtful if 
he was going the right road, for only once, 
months ago, had he gone to the same neigh- 
bourhood, and then started from a different 
point, and by daylight, 

‘There were few persons abroad to ask the 
way of, and not many shops were open, and the 
chauge of aspect the darkuess produced con- 
fused him. 

But he pressed on, sometimes taking the 
wrong road and having to retrace his steps, 
never able to get along very quickly, for the 
ground was slippery as ice; and all the time 
that weird call of ‘Rex! Rex!’ was urging 
him on to more than he could have done in 
cool moments. 

“I want. Thorn-street,” he said, when he 
had got into what he knew was the right dis- 
trict, addressing a policeman who stalked 
solemnly along, a black shadow on the glaring 
snow. 

As solemnly bobby stopped, and examined 
the distinguished locking personage in the 
furred ulster who must have got adrift here,— 

‘© You ain’t far, sir,” said he, still ecrutiniz- 
ing Ernescourt, who in this momentary pause 
had time to feel some effects of his rough 
journey and turmeil of mind. ‘Lost your 
way, p’raps, this blessed night. First to the 
left, sir, then to the right—and you can’t go 
wrong,” 

Not far! Then he was near Teresita, Fatigue, 
cold had gone; he went on with the strength 
of a hundred rather than one. 

A little while, and again he asked if he was 
in Thorn-street. This time of a man coming 
ont of a brilliantly-lighted becrhouse, ‘I 
want No. 10,” he said. 

“ Opposite side, sir, five doors up,” said the 
man, and in less than a minute Lord Ernes- 
court was knocking at the door of No. 10. 

He had no thought this, time whether Mary 
were there or not. 

To the person who.appeared he simply 


said,— 

“Miss Melville?” and without waiting for 
an answer, passed up the sta:r, nor did he 
stop to ask entrance to Teresita’s. room—he 
turned the handle gently and wentin. 

The blind.was still up; some papers and 
letters lay on the table, from which achair was 
pushed back. No light was there, but that 
from the fire, which gleamed a dull. red mass 
through the twilight of the room. 

Half crouching, half. kneeling on the hearth 
was Teresita. She turned as a sound struck 
on her ear, then half rose, trembling, doubtful, 
straining her gaze through the darkness to 
see who it was. 

But doubt vanished as he came into. the 
light, holding out to her both hands, silent 
because he could not: speak ; and with a deep 
quick seb the girl fung herself into bis. arms, 

In the passionate,joy of reunion neither 
could utter a word ; they had no thought of ex- 
planation or of question. It was enough that 
lip pressed lip, and heart beat against heart. 
Enough for him.that she was safe, unharmed ; 
more.than enough that now, at last, she was 
all his own, 





_ But that first wild moment over, both had 
time for other things—the girl to wonder what 
had brought him—to remember that still ber 
position was doubtful; the man to feel the re- 
action from suspense to joy, and by that re- 
pation to know how terrible the suspense had 

een. 

‘“‘ Thank Heaven you are safe ! ” were his first 
sa words, and Teresita repeated wonder- 
ingly,— 

“Safe! but what made you think I was in 
danger? Was that what made you come?”’ 

“ Your voice, Teresita, I heard it so plainly 
and I thought you must be in danger, ill, per- 
haps dying—I knew not what—one does not 
think in these times, and it seems too good to 
see you smile upat me again.” 

There certainly was a smile in the sweet 
face he kissed again, but it faded quickly ; 
something of awe took its place. Was it, then, 
Heaven that had wilied them to come together 
again? Had the longing of her soul reached 
the soul so closely attuned to it? 

Ernescourt saw the change in her face. 

‘You are safe and well,” he said; ‘‘ but 
you needed me for some reason. What was it ? 
Was it because you could no longer bear to be 
parted.” 

“No,” the girlinterrupted firmly. ‘ I would 
have died sooner than sent for you onty because 
my heart was breaking. Ididcall your name, 
I could not help it, but it was beceause——”’ 

«Because of your promise, the promise I 
made you give,’ Ernescourt said, burriedly. 

She gave silent assent, pressing her lips to- 
gether to stay their painful quivering, and 
drawing herself away from him stepped back 
to the table. 

Ue followed her directly, putting his hand 
on her shoulder, his breath coming heavy and 
quick,— 

“ Teresita!” he said. 

She dared not meet his eyes, nor hardly 
move save to draw from the other papers the 
precious certificate, Ernescourt bent over it, 
seeing little enough of it.at first; then two 
names seemed to grow from the mists and 
stand out like fire Robert Dacre and Alice 
Luttrell. Instinctively his eye went to the 
little hand'on which the gold ring glittered — 
her right hand; he tookit in his own, looked 
at it earnestly, and then lifted his head. 

The brave struggle the girl had made was 
over with that one look ; she could no more, 
and burst into tears'she had no power to stay. 
She tried to choke them back ; she tried to say 
“she was stupid, she would be better if he 
would leave her by herself.’ 

‘Hush, my darling,” he answered, softly. 
‘“‘T understand you, and have you not.a right 
to come to me?” 

She grew calmer after a while and stood 
quietly, like an exhausted child, her head rest- 
ing against his shoulder. Presently she said, 
still brokenly,— : ’ 

“That has weighed on me all my life; it 
was when I saw that and this ring I called out 
to you. ITamsoglad youcame. Isit true?” 

“Quite true, Teresita.” 

‘¢ Bat the other papers,” she said, ‘* because 
my birth is honest. That is not:all—those 
let{ers—will you look at them. I cannot be- 
lieve them.” 

«I will look at them directly. Butwhether 
true or not, this,” touching the ring, “is true. 
You cannot part us again because your birth 
may be humble. You cannot now, Teresita ; 
bay, you shall not.’’ 

Cannot! could she, encircled by all that 
wealth and warmth of love? Shall not? Had 
she lost her freedom? She was wise enough 
not to answer that defiance, though it made 
her tremble, If he meant to be master in this 
thing could she resist; she thought, as she put 
the papers before him. Then she awoke to 
the every-day things’ as her fingers touched 
his wet sleeve; the melted snow lay thick on, 
the dark fur. Sheexclaimed at herselt that 
she had forgotten he had been through the 
snow, and insisted he must take off the ulster 
before: he read. Ernescourt submitted, not 
sorry to have those delicate fingers helping him. 
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Then he glanced rapidly through some of the 
letters, all addressed to ‘“ Alice,” and signed 
Robert Dacre. The envelopes had gone. 

“ Alice,” he said, asif to himself, ‘‘ the name 
is so familiar, What is the name on that 
certificate ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Luttrell!” said the girl, leaning over him. 
*‘It is a good name, isn’t it?” 

“‘Luttrell!’’ exclaimed Ernescourt, ‘I 
hardly noticed the name just now. You are 
sure?” 

“ Here it is—why? What is it?” 

“A minate—only a thought that struck me. 
I will tell you directly.’’ He took up @ paper 
addressed to Teresita, and —— “My 
daughter.” It was the diction of an cheonted 
man, and told a story not as uncommon as it 
should be. He was dying, the writer began, 
and he wished to make what restitution he could 
for acruel wrong. He acknowledged hehad been 
a roué and had been forbidden the house of the 
Luttrells, but, though himself penniless, in- 
deed, banished from his northern home, had 
persuaded Alice to elope with him, The mar- 
riage was bond fide,and the name of the church 
and the priest were given. They had gone to 
London, all communication with either home 
had been broken off, as indeed the Luttrells 
did not know where their daughter was or 
even whether she was married. Here, again, 
the reader uttered an exclamation, but checked 
himself and read on again with deepening in- 
terest. Well, the husband had grown tired of the 
wife ; she had somehow drifted into the theatre, 
and he lived on her scanty earnings. The 
little daughter was a mere child at the time. 
Dacre finally deserted his wife, taking even 
her wedding-ring to sell or pawn; and Alice, 
never a strong spirit, could not survive this 
last blow after so many had been dealt her, 
and died, leaving Teresita to be flung from 
one hand to the other till she was old enough 
for the theatre, when Mary Woodford took 
charge of her. The paper finished with giving 
Teresita directions how to prove her identity 
as the daughter of Robert Dacre, son of an 
ancient but impoverished family in Northum- 
berland. There was also a letter from the 
clergyman who had attended the dying man, 
detailing his last moments and adding a few 
kindly expressions of sympathy. Ernescourt 
finished the papers, thinking of his mother as 
much as of Teresita, and sat silent for a minute 
or two, trying to realise the truth of a story so 
romantic, then rose, and turned to her, taking 
her two hands into his. The girl gavehim a 
quick glance, to her his quiet way showed 
self-suppression. 

“ Will you answer me a few questions? ” he 
said, ‘‘ you scarcely remember either father or 
mother ?’’ 

** No.” 

“And this man—I beg your pardon—your 
father—but it hurts me to call him so—you 
supported him?” 

he flushed. “I—I sent him money. I 
thought my mother had loved him once,” she 
answered, with difficulty. 

‘I suppose he had, in his way. So he was 
a Dacre and she a Luttrell, and lawfully 
married. Do you believe it now, Teresita? 
I am an Ernescourt. Do you think still there 
should be a bar between us?” 

‘“‘I don’t know,” the girl murmured, ‘‘I 
am a dancer—uneducated—not bred a lady; 
perhaps I was wrong to think it might be clear 
between us.”’ 

“Hush! There is something more, Do 
you know my mother is a Luttrell—that she 
had a sister Alice, who left her home as your 
mother did?” 

The girl lifted her large eyes slowly, half 
catching the idea in his mind. 

‘Is it not possible,” Ernescourt said, tight- 
ening his hold of the} trembling fingers, 
‘that these two Alices may really be one. 
You open your soft eyes at me; but it is true 
as that you and Tare face to face. Oh, my 
darling,” he went on, passionately. “There 
is nothing between us now; not even my 
mother will refuse to welcome her sister's 
child as her son’s wife. Only a dancer—but 





that to meis your crownof honour! You have 
worked and toiled, and suffered as only the 
gently born can suffer. You have borne all 
things for what you thought a righteous reason, 
and now there shall no suffering come near 
you.” 

_ It was a rash promise, but he verily be- 
lieved, in the glorious confidence of youth avd 
love, that he could keep it. Andif Teresita 
was wiser because she had lived in a rougher 
world, what could it matter—would he not 
always love her ? 

“Mother, mother!’ were Ernescourt’s 
first words to her, late that night. “ Yourlong 
in is ended. Have I atoned for my fault?” 
d then he told her the whole story; and 

Margaret listened and filled in, and watched 
details, but she did not cry nor give way. Per- 
haps that “long pain” had gone too deep, 
and relief was too precious for tears. But she 
kissed him before they parted as she had 
never done yet; but she had never needed to 
pardon. The kiss was to Ernescourt the 
sweetest she had ever given. . 





CHAPTER VIIL 


THERE was no sleep for Margaret Ernescourt 
that Saturday night. She could not but think 
of the wonderful train of events that had, as it 
were, restored her sister to her, even though 
she was dead. 

The grief for her loss was swallowed up in 
the deep thankfulness that her memory was 
stainless. And then there was her child to be 
welcomed and loved for the mother's sake and 
Rex’s, 

She rose as soon as it was light, and before 
the church bells had begun ringing, and, not- 
withstanding the weather (for a thaw had set 
in, and the air was raw and bitter), she set off 
with her son for the unknown region where 
Teresita lived. 

The girl did not expect them, of course, least 
of all Lady Ernescourt; but though plainl 
startled and nervous, she went forward wit 
a certain amount of self-possession ; her gentle 
blood showed itself unmistakably at this trying 
moment. 

But she had not expected so warm a greeting 
as she got. She had not dreamt that without 
waiting for a word from her son Lady Ernes- 
court would meet her as a mother may a long- 
lost child, would clasp her to her heart, and 
murmur over her a thousand tender words. 

The girl forgot even her lover’s presence 
when she felt on her brow those kisses almost 
as dear as his, It was as if her mother held 
her and kissed her—the mother whom she 
might honour as deeply as she had loved her. 

Her quietude gave way then. Not that she 
wept, there was too much high-strung feeling 
for that; but she clung to Lady Ernescourt 
quivering from head to foot. 

Ernescourt standing a little distance off 
could not hear what was said, only the low 
voices, and knew by Teresita’s aspect that she 
was making some remonstrance, but his 
mother’s answer being a little raised he heard 
it distinctly. 

“You must come back with me at once, you 
and your friend. Let me go and thank her for 
all her goodness to you,” and in her own 
gracious way—so friendly, so completely ignor- 
ing her rank—Margaret went and shook hands 
with Mary Woodford, and thanked her, hoping 
she would always remain with Teresita, They 
must both come at once to her house. 

**T cannot, indeed,” said the girl, entreat- 
ingly. ‘* I muststill be at the theatre, and how 
can I be under your roof? Is is not enough to 
oe! I belong to you, to know you will love 
me ” 

“My dear child,” said Lady Ernescour 


and to come with me to-day.” 

* Bat I cannot,” said Teresita, “I am under 
an ry ee and I cannot break it.” 

“TI don’t wish you to break it.” 


‘* And, besides,” the girl went on earnestly, 
with a heightened colour, “Iam not fit to be 





. _aa@d ever known, and 
smiling, ‘‘I mean you to give up the theatr. , 





in your house tosee your friends; my ways are 
not yours, nor theirs. I do not want to shame 
you. Wait till I have time to try and be 
different before anyone knows who I am.” 

“ You shame me, my love ; you, my sister’s 
child—you who have been so self-forgetful, s0 
noble, whom I have longed to thank! I am 
proud of you, Teresita, very proud of you.” 

“Oh, no, no,” said poor Teresita, ‘‘ please 
don’t say that; and, oh, let me finish my en- 
gagement, and then——”’ 

‘You are very obstinate. Must I bring in 
more potent persuasions than mine?” asked 
Margaret, wickedly. ‘‘ Rex!” 

It was wonderful the instant obedience 
Ernescourt showed to that call. He must 
have heard something of what passed, for he 
seemed to need no explanation. 

“You are coming now,” he said, decidedly, 
“you and Mary. We'll settle the rest at 
home.” 

So Teresita went meekly to put on the pret- 
tiest dress she had, and took her place in the 
carriage by Lady Ernescour, and all through 
the day carried herself bravely, but very quietly. 
She was full of oppression, and yet happy, 
but the happiness was not perfect. 

It was settled she was to give up the engage- 
ment at once if the manager would take com- 
pensation, and Mr. Dacre’s relatives were to be 
written to, and she herself was to remain with 
Lady Ernescourt. 

‘“‘ And the rest,” said her ladyship, discreetly 
having letters to write, “‘ you two must settle 
yourselves—only remember, Rex, Teresita 
does not go back to-night.” 

Teresita made a half-step after her. 

Ernescourt stayed her. 

‘*No, don’t go,” he said, “ we may as well 
understand each other at once.” 

She sat down again. 

There had been so much that was strange \ 
her all through the day that she seemed to 
have lost her identity. Was she really Teresita 
Melville, the dancer, or Miss Dacre, the future 
wife of Lord Ernescourt ? 

All this wealth and stateliness came very 
naturally to her, and still she was not yet at 
home. 

She started as Ernescourt, leaning over the 
back of her chair, asked her something softly, 
and looked up in his face doubtfully, but her 
eyes fell again. 

What should she say ? 

He must have some answer. 

She looked round the beautiful room—she 
thought of the servants quick to anticipate a 
look, a wish, the deference, the luxury of style 
and living, and she to be mistress of all this— 
without preparation for it, only not committing 
mistakes because her instincts were so true. 

“Are you very frightened ?”” came Ernes- 
court's voice above her, with a touch of amuse- 
ment. 

She covered her face with a quick movement. 

‘‘T am so different,” she said, ‘‘ let me wait. 
I can learn—”’ 

“Wait ! how long?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“TIT am sare I don’t. I’ve waited so long, 
Teresita,” said the young man, touc! the 
shapely head gently. ‘*‘ and you are needlessly 
afraid, dearest. other will not raise any 
objection—it is quite enough for her that 
you are Alice’s child. Be obedient and 
good and tell me you will doas I wish. Will 
you? Say ‘Yes, Rex,’ call me once by my 
name—you have avoided it all day.” 

She was obliged to laugh then, and the 
“Yes, Rex,” came out with a pretty mixture 
of shyness and affection. 

Then they had a long talk, with longer 
ntervals of silence, and when she laid her 
~ead that night on a softer pillow than she 
ved Margaret’s 
good-night kiss, Teresita’s oppression had all 
gone. 5 y ‘ P 

When his bride was received with open 
arms, in spite of the world knowing how 
different her associations had been, welcoming 
her as one of themselves because she was born 
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so, not made so, Rex Ernescourt was forced to 
osknenioeee some misgivings about his late 
romantic theories. 

Tt certainly was pleasanter when his young 
wife, as she always did, held out a generous, 
loving hand to her old compeers to feel that, 
after all, she was not of them by birth. 

His eyes were opened, and he knew how 
little heart-felt homage there would have been 
—how ready a sneer hard to bear. 

He was not heard to say a word in defence 
of an acquaintance who married a girl from 
Teresita’s old theatre; and the wicked puss 
looked at him demurely, and then at his 
mother. 

He happened to catch the look, and laughed, 
but coloured, too. 

“ A fellow must be a fool once in his life,’’ 
he said, with the nearest approach to confusion 
he had ever been known to display. ‘And 
after all, if it had not been for me——”’ 

“ That’s just like a man,” said young Lady 
Ernescourt, composedly. ‘Don’t try and 
defend yourself. Acknowledge you were wrong, 
frankly, and be forgiven.” 

“T’ll acknowledge it a thousand times for 
that reward,’ said Ernescourt, as they clasped 
hands, but seriousness lay under their fun. 
He knew it was well, with all his love for her, 
that Teresita had not been in truth “ only a 
@ancer.” 

[Tae END.] 








A Houmorovs Doc.—The following anecdote 
may interest the readers who are accustomed 
to observe the characteristic action of dogs, 
*‘T can vouch for its accuracy, as I was an 
amused eye-witness, and several members of 
my family were also present, and have often 
told the story. A friend of ours and his wife 
were spending a musical evening with us, and 
an old black English terrier, who belonged to 
the house, had been in the drawing-room, 
which was up-stairs. The dog had been 
kindly noticed by our friend, who was 
partialy lame from paralysis. On leaving the 
drawing-room, the dog followed him to the 
top of the staircase (we, with his wife, were 
waiting below in the hall,) and with cocked 
ears and tail stood gravely watching his slow, 
limping descent. When the invalid was 
nearly at the foot of the stairs, the dog began 
to follow, limping on three legs (he was quite 
sound) in humorous imitation of our afflicted 
friend; and this assumed lameness was 
gravely kept up till he arrived onthe mat. It 
was impossible to repress a smile, though our 
politeness was at stake, and the unconscious- 
ness of our friend added to the difficulty.” 

Hrxpoo Ipras or Marrrmony.--A Hindoo 
has curious ideas as to the married state, 
Here is a husband’s creed :—‘‘A man, both 
—— night, must keep his wife so much in 
subjection that she by no means be mistress of 
her own actions. If the wife have her own 
free will, notwithstanding she is of a superior 
caste, she will go amiss. A woman shall never 
go out of the house without the consent of her 

usband, and shall act according to the orders 
of her husband, and shall pay proper respect 
to the Deity, her husband's father, the spiritual 
guide and her guests, and shall not eat until 
she has served them with victuals (if it is 
medicine, she may take it before they eat); a 
woman shall never go to a stranger’s house, 
and shall not stand at the door, and must never 
look out of the window. If a woman, follow- 
ingher owninclinations, goes whithersoever she 
chooses, and does not regard the words of her 
— such a woman shall be turned away. 

[ &@ Man goes on a journey his wife shall not 
divert herself by play, nor see att ox ublic show, 
nor laugh, nor herself with fine jewels or 
fine clothes, nor see dancing, nor hear music, 
nor sit at the window, nor ride out, nor behold 
anything choice or rare; but shall fasten well 
the house door and remain private ; and shall 
not eat any dainty victuals, and shall not view 
— in a mirror ; ~—d shall never exercise 

in ‘any agreeable employment durin 

the absence of her husband.” ” P 





TEACHING THE YOUNG. 


Many parents who undertake or superintend 
the education of their own children are tor- 
mented by an over-anxiety which but evinces 
their;want of judgment, whilst it is a hindrance 
to that real mental progress they so ardently 
desire to see going on in their offspring. 

This over-anxiety is a feeling completely at 
variance with that quiet solicitude whose dis- 
tinguishing feature is calm hopefulness, accom- 
panied by a cautious, persevering spirit, far 
removed from that near-sighted, fussy feeling 
of accountableness displayed by egotists, who 
take the whole burden and responsibility upon 
themselves. 

The feelings of children are so inconceivably 
delicate’and just that we should respect their 
natural development, gradually and almost 
as imperceptibly as the unfolding of a rosebud. 

Yet how many adults commence “ educat- 
ing’’ with a vague notion that children are ill- 
organized beings, whom it is their business in 
some sort to remodel ; and whilst denouncing 
the Chinese custom cf flattening the heads 
of their infants between boards, in order to 
produce that oval shape so much admired in 
the Celestial Empire, these people compla- 
cently set to work to perform a similar opera- 
tion upon the minds of their own hopeless 
charges. 

Primary education should be considered 
rather as # developing than an engrafting 
system. 

Behold with what state and circumstance, 
and armed to the teeth, well-meaning people 
march to meet the newly-born! With what 
self-satisfaction they stoop to gaze upon it, 
whilst a confused idea is floating through their 
brain of some great beam to be removed, which, 
instead of in their own, they seek in the child’s 
honest eyes. 

We should remember that the little one has, 
at starting, one great advantage over us—it 
stands upon the threshold of life without one 
prejudice; it owes the world no grudge, nor 
any human being therein. 

How loving snd how trusting is a child! 
Unless perverted, trusting and loving it re- 
mains. 

Let us not lightly pass over this elemental 
love, this first fact, so beautiful and blessed ; 
here are we brought at once into contact with 
the fundamental and most ennobling affection 
that stirs and expands the soul; here we en- 
counter a pure breeze, fresh from Paradise, 
This is the sacred fire, whose flame should be 
jealously guarded; this is the pure leaven; 
this is the lever with which we may lift the 
world ; its fulcrum is in the strong will and 
gourd judgment of man. 

How vitally active and inquisitive is a child, 
running hither and thither on a threshold of 
its new life—see how it enjoys the precious 


ft. 

Listen to its original prattle; and since we 
cannot reply to all its queries, we will ponder 
them in our hearts, world-worn, weary men ; 
for the time being, thechild shall be our tutor. 

We must go cautiously, lest we inadver- 
tently maim or wound its spirit, and there be 
war between us, and henceforth every link in 
the social chain should grate. 

Again, we observe yon sunny child, with the 
beaming smile and clear open eye, fearlessly 
expressing his young ideas; wherefore is he 
so joyous whilst his little companion is pale 
and shy, and silent, or uncloseth his dewy lips 
but to utter falsehoods ? Mark, the candour 
and the moral courage of this little one have 
been destroyed, and heis left timid, trembling 
and afraid. 

Of what? 

Rebuke or stripes, perchance; no matter of 
what, since afraid he is. 

His opening faculties have been shaded from 
the sun, and fall drooping back to earth. 

Frightful perversion, when a child’s aspira- 
tions are neutralized by fear—fear, the root 
of deceit, whose tendrils run downward instead 
of upward ! 


Away with every system of intimidation 
which but gives the spirit back to chaos! 

It has been well said, ‘Never depart from 
the rules of courtesy and good-breeding with 
children ; there is no more necessity for doing 
with them than with grown men and women.” 

Lastly, hearts are to be won, not forced. 
Reason and affection are the golden links of 
humanity. 

‘Let them go, let them love. 

Let the light, the breeze and the dews from 
Heaven freely visit the plants of earth; allow 
them to open their own blossoms to the sun. 
Would you destroy becauee it is not the bud 
yon expected, the flower for which you looked, 
or the fruit for which you toiled ? 

Let us all share these genial influences that 
make life pleasant, and instead of wild wastes 
and barren shrubs; the earth will bear more 
palm trees and golden shrubs, the men and 
women shall walk erect in the presence of one 
another, feeling that they are more perfect men 
and women. 








Women’s Prets.—The relations between 
women and the dumb animals whom they keep 
and adore form a very interesting and complex 
question. The lady who isgiven to horses and 
to dogs regards them with a feeling altogether 
different from those entertained by men, who 


there is tical authority for saying, makes 
up the whole sum for existence of women, and 
is a thing apart to the life of a man; and the 
woman who has a passion for her stable and 
her kennel seldom finds time for anything else. 
The dog which she pets and the horse which 
she rides have a more vivid personality than 
they could poseess for the sluggish soul of any 
of the lords of creation. The most enthusiastic 
panegyrists of animals have been women. 
Kingsley and Whyte Melville both of them 
loved dogs and horses, and described what 
may be called their inner life and emotions 
with pathos and power. Katchfeto isa monu- 
ment reared by a loving, as well as by a know- 
ing hand toanimmortal steed. But one must 
go to the novels of Ouida to find what dumb 
animal worship really is. No doubt the 
animals themselves are perfectly aware of the 
intensity of the affection which they awake in 
the breast of their mistresses. They do their 
best to reciprocate it, and thus there springs 
up between the dog or the horse and the lady 
a sentiment which is one of more than intelli- 
gent friendship, and almost approaches to the 
verge of romantic attachment. 


A LUDICROUS BLUNDER. 

From what a small fragment of material 
those ancient worthies, who told the stories of 
the times antedating their own, could fabricate 
a big wonder. We see it everywhere in their 
writings ; but I was thinking, when I spoke, of 
the loves of Sappho and Phaon ; and how the 


tiful youth would not love her, threw herself 
from the Leucadian Rock. But Sappho never 
did any such thing. She was too fond of life 
for such foolishness ; and, moreover, Phaon was 
not her only love—not by a great many. The 
pathetic story of the terrible rock is all made 
up from highly-coloured metaphors in her own 
writings ; so, had the tale been true, she would, 
with her own pen, have given the first account 
of it. 

Yet, the story gave Mrs. Robinson ground- 
work for a very pretty fancy; and it is of that 
work thut we have an anecdote to relate. 
When her Sappho and Phaon first appeared, she 
wrote to Mr. Boaden, the editor, a brief note, 
saying that she would be “ deeply thankful for 
a few puffs for ~~ and Phaon.” 

By a mistake of the servant who was sent 
with the missive, it was delivered—not to Mr. 
Boaden, the Editor, but to Mr. Bowden, the 
pastry-cook, in the Strand, who forthwith re- 
turned the following :— 

““Mr. Bowden’s respectful compliments to 
Mrs. Robinson, and would be very happy to 
serve her; but asshe is not aregular customer, 
he cannot send the puffs for the young folks with- 





out receiving the money.” 


are, in asense, equally devoted toboth. Love,. 


dear poetess, in rank despair because the beau- © 
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FACETIA. 





Next to aclear conseience, for solid com- 
fort give us an easy boot. ; 

If sixteen drachms make one ounce, how 
many drachms will destroy all scruples? 


A sone is a feller ez tells yer all ’e knous, 
all ’e thinks ’e knous, en’ all ’e doun’t knou.— 
The Kaughneigh Awlminek. 

Why is it easy to break into an old man’s 
house ?—Because his gait is broken and his 
locks are few. 

Mrs. Partineton, speaking of the rapid 
manner in which deeds are perpetrated, said 
it only required two seconds to fight a 

uel. 


Goumearasro dissolved in whisky will keep 
the hair curled in damp weather. A little 
ag dissolved in-it has the same effecton the 

egs. 

Taropore Hoox once said toa poet at whose 
table his publisher took too much, ‘Why, you 
appear to have emptied your wine-cellar into 
our book-seller! ” 

A priest asked of a condemned criminal in 
a Paris jail:—* What kind of a conscience 
have you?” “*I¢is as good as new,” replied 
the prisoner, ‘“for'I have never used it.” 

‘Here, waiter, this salmon isn’t nearly as 
fresh as that we had on Sunday.” “Not as 
fresh as that we had on Sunday, sir? Must be, 
sir! Samesalmon, sir!” 

A recrrse forlemon pie vaguely adds, ‘' Then 
sit on the stove and stir constantly.”’ Just as 
if anyone could sit on a stove without stirring 
constantly. 

‘* In the sentence‘ John strikes William,’ ” 
remarked a school-teacher, ‘what is the 
object of strikes?” ‘ Higher wages and less 
work,” promptly replied the intelligent 
yout 

“Lam afraid you will come to want,” said 
an old lady toan English gentleman. ‘ I have 
come to that already,” was the reply. “I 
want your daughter.” The old: lady opened‘her 
eyes. 

“Don’t you find it hurts your lawn to let 
your children play on it?” asked a friend of a 
suburban the other day. “ Yes,”’ answered the 
gentleman addressed, ‘ but it doesn’t hurt the 
children,” 

A youna lady said to her lover, ‘“ Charlie, 
how far is it round the world? ” “About 
twenty-four inches, my darling,’’ replied he, 
as his arm encireled her waist. She was all 
the world to him, 

Truur, we live in a world of mystery, and 
no thinking man can look at his umbrellaand 
ask himself where it will go when it is worn 
out without feeling that he stands on the 


* shore of an ocean of unexplored truths. 


Lirtie Willie has been summarily corrected 
by his: mother for repeated acts of naughti- 
ness. The punishment being over: “Papa,” 
he sobs, in tones of ‘anguish, “how could you 
marry such an ill-tempered woman as 
mamma?’ 

Tue papers relate an anecdote of & beautifal 
young lady who had become blind, having 
recovered her sight after marriage. Where- 
upon some one wickedly observed that ‘it is 
no uncommon thing for people’s eyes to be 
opened by matrimony. , 

Ay old citizen in a country village being asked 
for a subscription towards repairing the fence 
of the. graveyard, declined, saying :—‘ I sub- 
scribed towards improvin’ that burying-ground 
nigh unto forty. years ago, and my family 
hain’t had nobenefit from it yet! ” 

An old coachman meets his master at a 
Scotch railway station, having had. several 
‘‘halves”’ during his wait, Master, sniffing: 
‘What's this, John? I get. the smell of 
whiskey off you in!” John; ‘“Weel, 
weel, my lord, I’ve felt the smell o’whusky adf 
you mony. a time,.and. I ne’er. said, oucht; 
about it!” 





Tae young skipper who takes a party of girls 
out sailing should content himself with hugging 
the shore, 

A Fasrrprovs youth explains that kisses’are 
better enjoyed after dark because they taste 
better than' they look. 

se Patrick, were you. a minor, when you landed 
in Liverpool ?” asked ‘the tax collector.—‘‘ No, 
your honour, I was a bricklayer.” 


Testamentary Osiicationsi— Cute little girl 
(who has heard conversations between her 
parents of the like import): ‘* Uncle, have-you 
made your will ?”—Uncle (startled): “ Eh?” 
—’ Cute little girl: ““’Cause I hope'you haven’t 
forgotten my dolls ! ”’ 


Siens or Arrection.—‘ Yes,” said Daisy, I 
think Jack is in love with me. He hasn’t told 
me so, but when Harry Birch escorted me 
home from the party last night, Jack looked 
ugly, and to-day he took an opportunity to 
pvr an awful hard snowball at Harry’s 

og.” 

Joun (a neighbour)—‘Thae tell me, Jess, 
that yer cousin Wullie’s awa ta the mad- 
hoose.”’ Jess—‘' Deed it’s ower true. It wiz 
wi’ stady.’’ John—‘‘Oh wiz he comin’ oot 
for @ minister?” Jess—*Oh no, but he 
wroht. on an’ made poetry, an’ the ends wadna 
come richt, an’ that put him wrang.” 


A Harp Casz.—Mr. Malony: “ Now, look 
here, Bridget, I can enjoore this no longer. 
I’ve wore that little Snip’s shirts patiently 
for months and months, and now ye’ve got to 
get the washing for a longer-armed man or 
get'a shorter-armed husband.” 


“Wein,” remarked a. young M.D., just 
from college, ‘I suppose the next thing will 
be to hunt a good location, and wait for some- 
thing to do, like ‘ Patience on a monument,’ ” 
“Yes,”’ said a bystander, “and it won't be 
long after you do begin before the monunients 
will be on the patients.” 


Not long ago a venerable Scotch elder was 
obliged one Sabbath’to walk several miles to 
get to the kirk; he was accompanied by a 
young man, who, when he had proceeded for 
an hour in silence, ventured to remark that it 
was ‘fa grand day,” whereupon quoth the 
other, ‘‘ Whist, mon; is the Lord’s day a 
suitable time to be clavering about the 
weather?” 


A Sonoon Board inspector asked a small 
pupil of what the surface of the earth con- 
sists, and was promptly answered, “Land 
and water.” He varied the question slightly, 
that the fact might be impressed’ on the boy’s 
mind, and asked, ‘‘ What, then, does land and 
water make?’’ To which came the imme- 
diate response :—‘‘ Mud.” 


Ow one occasion when Sir Walter Scott was 
in Ireland he came to a gate he could not 
open. At that moment a shoeless lad came 
up and opened it for him. He wished to 
make him a present, intending to give him 
sixpence; he found he had only. a shilling. 
“Here, my boy,” said he, “ is a shilling and 
remember that you owe me sixpence,” ‘‘ Och,” 
said the lad, “ may your honour live till I pay 
you!” How could any one pay #. more 
delicate compliment? 16 simply wished him 
immortality. 

A cooLnEss, growing ont of, the following con- 
versation, has sprung.up'between Gilhooly and 
Gus De Smith :—“I had a splendid time last 
night,” said Gus, “Ispent the evening at a 
little social gathering at the Goodman man- 
sion.” ‘Are the Goodmans nice, people?” 
queried Gilhooly. ‘ Well, I. should say so. 
They are very aristocratic. To get in their 
circle one must have either a great. deal of 
money or.a great. deal of genius.’’ .‘“ Youdon’t 
tell me so; and you say you were there?”’ 
‘“‘ Yes.” ‘* You were invited, were. you?” ‘“ Of 
course.” *‘‘And.to..be.invited a man has to 
have a greatdealof money or.plenty ofgenius.”’ 
“Precisely.” ‘‘ Well, Gus, I am: very. glad to 
hear:you; have become rich all.of:a sudden, 
Lend me five pounds.” 





WILBERFORCE was once asked who were the 
two best preachers in the Church of England. 
He replied punningly: “ Hook and I.” 


Ir love is blind, why do girls- spend two 
thirds of their time on their hair and looking 
up the most killing styles.. - 


As an old woman was walking through one 
of the streets of Paris at midnight, a patrol 
called out, ‘‘ Who’s there ?”’—“ It is I, patrol,” 
said she ; ‘don’t be afraid.” 

An Irish lad complained of the: harsh treat 
ment received from his father. “He treats 
me,” said he mournfully, “as if I was his son 
by another father and.mother,”’ 


Scene: A Sunday School. Young: lady 
catechising the children on Piagues of 
Egypt.—Y. L.: “And what became of the 
plague of locusts?” a pause.—Then small bo 
at the bottem, suddenly, ‘‘Please, miss, 
know! John the Baptist‘eat them!” 


As a clergyman was wending his way to the 
sanctuary, he saw a boy with a fishing-rod 
over his shoulder, going in the opposite direc- 
tion.—‘*Don’t you know you’re a bad boy?”’ 
—“Yes, sir.”— Doesn’t your father ever 
punish you? "—* Yes, sir, last summer he made 
me go to Sunday-school twice.” 


A netcHnour found a country genius‘at work 
one day at an enormous pile of wood, sawing 
away for dear_life with an intolerably dull 
saw.—‘ Why don’t you sharpen your saw, 
Mat?” asked the neighbour. Lookingup with 
an inimitably droll expression, he replied, “I 
should think I had work enoagh to saw up this 
wood, without stopping to sharpen saws.” 


A Proressonr, lecturing, pronounced oxygen 
with the “g” hard. He was experimenting 
with a bladder, when hesaw one of his listeners 
sthiling ; so he said: “Perhaps you think I 
shall find it difficult to get the oxygen into the 
bladder.”—“ No, but I think you'll have a job 
to get the bladder into the ox again.” 


A youTH was endeavouring to enjoy an’ even- 
ing in the company of a young lady upon whom 
he had ealled, but found: a serious obstacle in 
the person of-a stern father, who at length 
ventured very paisin Ses the hour for retiring 
had arrived.—*I think you are correct, my 
dear sir,” returned the unabashed. young man. 
—‘ We have been waiting*for you to go to bed 
for over an. hour,” 


A Caneutatixc Damsen.— A little moreani- 
mation, my dear,” whispered Lady B——+to 
the gentle Susan, who was walking through 
the quadrille—“ Do leave me to manage my 
own business, mamma,” replied the prudent 
nymph, - “I shall not dance my ringlets out of 
curl for. a married man.’—‘*Of course not, 
my love; but I was not aware who your part- 
ner was,” 


‘“Waen I was young,” says a young man 
mournfully, “my venerable grandfather never 
used to tip me, his invariable excuse being 
“At your'age you haven't any need of money; 
but later-on come to me.’ Well, when I was 
eighteen I went to him, and he coldly buttoned 
up his breeches-pocket and said, ‘At your age 
you ought to be making your own way in the 
world !’”’ 

Popping THe QoeEstron py Ponnic.—Pop- 
ping the question at table has made the name 
of modest little Mr. Parr to fill a niche in the 
histories of sentiment. He loved Miss Annie 
Marr, but liad not the courage to declare 
himself. One day, as he was dining in her 
company, 2 Parmesan cheese was just before 
his plate. She was opposite on the other side, 
with a dish of marmalade in front of her 
plate, Suddenly Capid inspired him. He 
fastened his eyes meaningly on her face, and 
said: ‘ Will you have a little Parr, Miss 
Annie ?”—at the same time handing her the 
cheese. Ste comprehended his meaning, and 
replied, saucily : “ Yes, if you are for Marr, 
my lad’’—holding s him, meanwhile, 
the dish’ of marmalade. They were married 
soon after, anid‘at all recurring. anniversaries 
a Parmesan cheese graced the feast. 
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Tar Queen will, during her stay at Osborne, 
take the opportunity of inspecting the detached 
vessels of the Mediterranean Squadron that 
took pert in the Egyptian War, which Lord 
Alcester will bring home on resigning the 
Mediterranean command, 

We are glad to hear that H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinb has quite recovered from his 
recent severe indisposition. Dr. Wilks, his 

veal medical adviser, has managed the case 
most skilfully, and happily the illness has 
yielded to treatment judiciously administered. 

Tere is every reason to hope that there 
will be a series of strictly private subscription 
balls in Brighton diring the ensuing season. 
Five ladies, residents, and well known in the 
society of Brighton, are:kind enough to under- 
take the issue of tickets for these: assemblies, 
which‘ will be a kind of Almack’s, to those who 
are on their visiting lists. 

Representations having been made to Her 
Majesty that after her visit to the Military 
Hospital at ara a similar compliment to 
the Naval Hospital at Haslar would be appre- 
ciated by the navy, the Queen decided to visit 
the hospital, where there are now 500 or 600 
patients: None.of the patients who have re- 
turned from Egypt were to be discharged until 
after Her Majesty’s visit. 

The first ball given by the Duke and Duchess 
of Albany at Claremont House was a very 
grand affair, and was certainly thought to 
evince a desire on the part of their royal high- 
nesses to. commence a near and close-relation- 
ship and intercourse with people with whom 
they might stand in some degree of local re- 
lationship for the future, Claremont House 
being for the Duke. and Duchess their home in 
every sense of the word. Be this as it may, 
everyone certainly felt his or her reception to. 
be most kind, and free from the chill of royal 
etiquette. It was a ball of a very social cha- 
racter, yet extremely elegantin all the arrange- 
ments. 

Gayzrat Sir Drury Corzon Drery-Lowsn 
has gone on'a.visit to Lord and Lady Trevor, 
accompanied by Lady Lucy Lowe, his brother 
(Captain Lowe), and Lord Scarsdale, The 
general. was met by Lord and Lady Trevor 
and Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, M.P., at the 
eatrance to the Chirk Station, and an address 
of welcome was there,presented. In reply the 
gallant general, speaking in a blinding snow- 
storm, said that he begged to state most em- 
phatically that the report he gave the day after 
the action at Kassassin was true, and that. the 
cavalry in their.advance to the assistance of 
the forces under General Graham had been 
guidedsolely by the fire of the Egyptian forces, 
That fire was unceasing and unchecked until 
the actual charge.of ‘the Household Cavalry, 
when it ceased altogether, and that. charge 
with what had gone before resultedin the total 
rout of ‘the Egyptian forces. 

Tue marriage of Lientenant-Colonel Sydney 
Bell, late 34th Regiment, and Miss Parker took 
place at St. Mary’s Church, Ware, Herts, The 
bride, who was given away by her brother, 
Captain Parker, of Ware Park, arrived at the 
church:shortly before twelve,and was received 
by her three bridesmaids, Miss Sullivan, Miss: 
Chamley, and Miss Loraine, who wore dresses 
of cream voile with blue velvet sashes; blue 
felt hats, with ostrich feathers, The bride’s 
dress was of rich cream brocaded satin with 
trimming of. chenille fringe and pearls, and 
fine Brussels lace on the bodice. She wore a 
tulle veil, and wreath and collarette of orange 
blossom, myrtle, and, stephanotis. Mrs. 
Parker, of' Ware Park, was attired in » hand- 
someand, becoming dress of plain and brocaded 
brown velvet; with: trimmings ef shaded beads. 
The bonnet was of beads, with velvet. and 
feather to match. Like the dress, it suited the 
wearer admirably. Lady Sullivan, sister to 
the: bri m, wore adress of myrtle. green 


cashmere‘and velvet, the casaque being entirely.) good 





of velvet. 


STATISTICS. 


Tue Streets or Parts.—The estimate for 
street repairs.in Paris next year has just been 
submitted to the Municipal Conedil by the 
Prefect of the Seine, who asks for a sum of 
£407,000. The total area of the streets and 
roadways paved with stone is given in the 
estimate as being 6,800,000 square yards, The 
expenditure upon this head is nearly half of 
the whole amount, each yard.of paving costing 
nearly sixpence. The area of macadamised 
streets has been much reduced of late years, 
and is now not.more than 2,000,000 square 
yards. The cost of repairing this for next 
year is estimated at £184,000 or two shillings 
per square yard, the materials employed being 
ordinary flints, and porphyrus stone from the 
department of Mayenne, this latter being only 
used in a few exceptional cases, as it costs a 
guinea per square - The area of streets 
paved with asphalte is 345,000 square yards, 
and the: cost.of repairs for next year is 
estimated at rather more than a shilling a 
yard, the work being executed by contract. 


allt 


e 
GEMS. 


Men are frequently like tea—the real 
strength and goodness are not properly drawn 
out until they have been put in hot water. 

Ir is better to wear a poor vest with a royal 
heart beneath it than to wear a royal vest and 
a beggar’s heart inside. 

A man’s first careshould be to avoid the re- 





proaches of his own heart; his next, to escape | 


the censures of the world. 


How noiselessly the snow comes down. You 
may see it, feel it, but never hearit. Sitch is 
true charity. 

Every person is responsible for all the good 
within the scope of his abilities, and for no 
more, and none can tell whose sphere is the 
largest. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


any other article has been scorced in ironing, 
lay it where the bright sun will fall directly 
upon it. It will take it entirely out, 

Ham Cooxep 1n'Ormer.—Put a pint of cider 


and a.cup of brown sugar into enough water to | 


cover the ham; boil three hours, or until the 


in a.slow oven three hours, Dissolve a cup of 


frequently while baking. If the cider is very 
sweet, use less'sugar. 

Baxep Coprisu.—Cut the fish in small pieces 
and let it soak all night in cold water; in the 
morning pick it in shreds, and let it simmer 
on the stove until it is tender; then draw off 
the water, and to one-third mashed potato put 
two-thirds fish; stir it so'that the potato will 
be evenly distributed. Bake until it is a rich 
brown on the top; serve with a sauce of drawn 
butter, in which cut two hard-boiled eggs, 

Baxep Appie Poppinc.— Five moderate- 
sized apples, two tablespoonfuls of finely- 
chopped suet, three.eggs, three tablespoonfuls 
of flour, one pint:of milk, a little grated nut- 
meg. Mix the flour to a smooth batter with 
the milk, aid the , which should be well 
whisked, and putthe latter into a well-buttered 
pie-dish. Wipe the apples elean, but do not 
pare them; cut them in halves, and take out 
the cores; lay them in the batter, rind upper- 
most ; shake the suet on the top, over which 
also grate a little nutmeg; bake in a moderate 
oven for an hour, and, cover when served with 
sifted loafrsugar, This-pucding is also very 
with'the apples: pared, sliced,'and mixed 
with the batter. , 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tur dress to be worn by the Empress of 
Russia at the coronation festivities is said to 
be a marvel of silver brocade and silver em- 
broidery. The embroidery for the train is to 
be twenty-eight inches in depth, while the 
train itself weighs no less than twenty, pounds. 


Waar sculpture is to a block. of marble, 
education istoahumansoul. The philosopher, 
the saint and the hero, the wise, the good and 
the great man, very often lie hid and concealed 
in a plebeian, which’ a proper education might 
have disinterred and brought to light. 


Ture is no life so-humble'that, if it betrue 
and genuinely human and obedient to God, it 
may not hope toshed someof hislight. There 
is no life so meagre that the greatest and 
wisest of us can afford to despise it. We do 
not know at what moment it may flash forth 
with the life of God. 


We sometimes hear people repine because 
they have not the opportunity to do somegreat 
thing for Heaven.and humanity. They wonder 
why their lot.is not cast in some of the high 
places, and beeause they do not attain to these 
they remain in ignoble inaction. Such have 
failed to-learn the great lesson that, in order 
to promotion, one must fill well and worthily 
the place he is in, while waiting for the call to 
come higher. 


Tur dimensions of the great hall of the Royal 


| Courts of Justice do not fall far short of those 


of Westminster Hall, said to be the finest room 


| in Europe unsupported by pillars, except the 
| Hall of Justice at Padua: Since the time of 


King John the law has been administered in 
the dingy dens, for they were nothing else, 
abutting on Westminster Hall, and that they 
should have been tolerated so long as they 


| were is a matter of surprise, 


Ir is ‘no secret that though Mr. Irving is 
prepared to continue Shakespeare so long as 
the representations spell success, yet, like a 


| prudent manager, he takes into account the 
| fickleness of the British public. There may 


be a cry from his patrons for original matter, 


| and a suggestion of a surfeit of revivals. So 
| he is preparing for the turn of the tide. He 
| has quite a small collection of original plays, 
To Remove a Scorcn.—If a shirt front or | 
| which he can thus put'on at any moment. 


of which he has bought the copyright. and 


Mr. Wills has dramatized for him Rienzi and 
Faust, or rather Mephistophiles. 


Wartrr.—Water is so common that few per- 
sons think of it as the most important factor 


ekin will peel off-easily. Remove the skin, | in the building up and civilization of the world. 
cover the ham with a crust of sugar, and bake ' 


The rocks were mud and sand made by water 
and laid down by it, one kind on top of another. 


| t 
sugar in a pint of cider, and: baste the ham | Coal, meade of plants, waanavpred np by water, 


so that the rotten plants were kept there and 
changed to coal. Veins:of lead; copper, gold, 
silver and crystal, were cracks in the rocks, 
filled with water, that had these precious 
things dissolved in it. ‘And water, as ice 
(glaciers), ground up rocksinto earth, in which 
plants can grow, the sea and streams helping 
to do the work. Water builds plants, and 
animals too. Three-quarters. of what. they 
are made of is water. When you pay twenty 
cents for a peck of potatoes you are really 
paying [fifteen of thecents. for the water that 
is contained in the potatoes. A boy who 
weighs eighty pounds, if perfectly dried up, 
would only weigh twenty pounds. And there 
can be no potatoes or boy without water. It 
must dissolve.things to make them into new 
things; and it carries them where they are 
wanted to build the new things. It softens 


food, and then as we blood carries the 
0 


food to every part of the body to make new 
flesh and bones, then we grow and have 
strength. It carries the plant’s food up into 
the plant. Water-carries man. and goods in 
boats, and, as steam, drives'thecars.. It makes 
the wheels goin the factories. It is a great 
worker, and.we.could not .get along without it. 
It makes much of the beanty-in.the world. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N.—The British Empire is the largest, the Russian 
coming second, and the Chinese third. The Russian 
Empire is sometimes spoken of as containing the largest 
a of contiguous territory of any empire on the globe, 
that may have misled your friends into the sup- 
eoaition that it is the largest empire. 


M. J. B.—So lgng as you do not love the ey. and 
think that you never can love her, = should stop 
paying her such attentions as you describe. Her friends 
and yours be apt to think that you are engaged 
if you keep on your present course, and the result 
may be an camesing suit for breach of promise after 
a while. 

E. C. F.—The chief essential for enlistin as in the regular 
army is for the recruit to be sound in b and | 
and enjoying robust health. It is not easy at present, 
however, to enter the military se , as the national 
policy is not favourable to its enlargement, and so the 
recruiting is limited to the Tr! Se vacancies by 
— and the expiration of the terms of enlisted 
80 


L. ¥.—You are very foolish to allow yout to be so 
annoyed by the unprincipled behaviour of this young 
man. You are not to blame, and have no reason to give 
up Lee | or to grieve. You are fortunate in being 
relieved of this young man’s company. Act bravely and 

y, and you will soon attract a better man. Such 
experiences as yours are not uncommon. 


8. R. L.—If the young lady is interested in you, you 
can safely postpone a declaration of your love. If she 
is not very ly interested in you, it would be better 
for her happiness vase you to wait. It is unfair towards 
= young | pesait 0, Pledge her to m before 

engagement should be extended 
hoped hy a no man should become engaged 
until he is prepared to marry. 


Lono.—Latakia tobacco is grown on the hills in the | 


vicinity of a seaport of 8: bearing the name, in the 
pashalic of poli, an situated’ seventy-five miles 
north of the town al that name, and sixty miles south- 
west of Antioch. Latakia occu the site of the 
ancient Laodicea ad Mare, whic _e founded by 
Seleucus Nicator, and named after his mother. The 
ruins of the aqueduct built here by Herod the Great are 
still extant. 

P. N.—England has no protective tariff. Duty is 
levied on spirits,'wines, tobacco, and some other articles 
for revenue only. Most of the duties were removed by 

Robert ‘in 1842 and 1845, and in 1846 the Corn 
Laws, which were high protective duties in favour of 
the landowner, were repealed, and this country was 
definitely committed to free trade. ‘Much of this reform 
was due to the labours of Cobden and his friends of the 
Birmingham League. 

R. C. L.—To make an ink powder for immediate use 
reduce to ag 10 ounces of gall-nuts, 8 ounc:s of 
green — ras, 2 ounces each of powdered alum and 
gum ara) pat a little of this mixture into white 
wine, and it will be ready for use. To remove a fresh 
ink-stain, the moment the ink is spilled take a little 
milk and saturate the stain ; soak it up with a rag, and 
apply a little more*milk, rub bing it wellin. In a few 
minutes the ink will be completely removed. 

G. L. W.—1. Sho Aetnendened fo metiam end, y 
shade of brown. A beautiful wget is chiefly 
dependent on rection of health; and that desirable 
condition attaches to a full circulation of of the blood, un- 

digestion, habits of regular pe ered exercise, 
frequent bathing, a diversion of the mind by a happy 
intermixture of daily duties and lively recreations, and 
the possession of a flow of animal spirits which jeads 
the possessor to be at peace with the world and herself. 


Pror.—Your only wise and self- course is 
to set the lady free, and bear your tment as 
well as you can. You would run the risk bow og. ? Sed 
life a very unhappy one by a woman Ww) 

you, 


Be. oaragoo any bape -otehaoes pain tak iiemmene bon 
eC w ver 

give you like a man; and be glad that the he found 
out the state of her heart before and not 

married. It ma: — be, however, that she ‘adapted “this 
little ruse in order to make you hurry up the wedding 


~ 
N.—If you wish to escape pimples and preserve a 
ane. — oe pm not lo not oul fat oats, Avoid also 
the use o gravies, sauces, or 
anything of the kind, Epes excess. Take all the out-door 
exercise you can, and never indulge in a late supper. 
Retire at a reasonable hour, and rise early in the morn- 
ing. Sulphur, to — tbe blood, may be taken three 
times a week—a thimbleful in a glass of milk—before 
breakfast. It requires some time for the a to do 
its work ; therefore persevere in its use until thepimples 
or blotches disappear. Avoid getting wet while taking 
the sulphur. 


Mystiriep.—The old Pretender was the son of 
James II. of England. James was forced to abdicate 
the British throne in 1688. He afterwards laid claim to 
it, and sought to win it back. After his death his son, 
James Francis Edward Stuart, to be the lawful 
oy to the throne, and made ‘various anne attempts 

possession of it. So ee oa 
+4 son, Charles Edward Stuart, who in his turn pre- 
tended to be the lawful heir to the —_—. e, and 
came to be known as the Young Pretender, to distinguish 
him from his father, who was called the Old Pretender. 
Charles Edward invaded Great Britain and foug! 
gallantly for the throne of his ancestors, but was utterly 
‘def at Culloden in 1746, and compelled to flee for 
sis life to the Continent. 





Letpa.—There are two processes by which ediber 
articles can be moulded. One is to press the rubber into 
the moulds, while softened by heat, and the other is to 
dissolve the rubber in sulphide of carbon, and apply it 
. - Suaide of the ge d in thin successive “Asie 
allowing each layer ry thoroug’ ‘ore app) 
the next. To remove the fly. wre ay Aone brass, take 1 
ounce of oxalic acid, 6 ounces TT fp rotten stone, 
: ounce of rs bee Ny and 1 ounce of sweet oil Mix to 
_ an th a rag. The 14th of July, 1862, 
fe na Monde 
Fae. —We do not see why you should not understand 
the young lady, as she has been very frank with you, 
Your pro undsubtedly to»k her somewhat by sur- 
rise, and she wishes time to thoroughly analyze her 
towards you before she gives you a final answer. 
A ‘proposal of isa ious matter, and as the 
future of two individuals at least is to be influenced by 
its acc ce or rejection, it should be carefully con- 
sidered before a decision is made. If this were always 
the case, there would not be so many ill-assorted mar- 
riages as there are. 
oy Y.—1. Any ring is yore ag an engagement ring. 
If you can afford a that is of course the 
pe elegant. 3. It should | be te paced upon the third 
finger of the left hand. 4. A should consult 
the lady’s parents before he ken the lady to become his 
ey especially if she is very young. If the gentleman 
has any reason to fear that the young lady’s father would 
be ect .” his suit, he should by all means satisfy him- 
on that point before paying any any marked attentions 
to the young lady, and if extreme youth is his only 
objection, that “will easily be over, for if the 
gentleman loves Pes he can aay te to wait until she is of 
of a proper age to became a wife. 


LOVE'S SHRINE. 


Don’t forget me, make a shrine to hold me 
Safe and warm within your faithful heart ; 

Weave a web of happy thoughts to fold me 
In all dear remem ce W) we part. 


If some song I have been wont to sing you, 
Or the perfume of flower or tree 

Steals across your senses, let it bring you 
Silent messages of love from me. 


A weary while of absence must betide us 
Before I see your face or clasp your hand ; 
But even if death’s shadow should divide us, 

Love lives on in the eternal land. 


Don’t forget me, make a shrine to _— me, 
Its one treasure from all else a: 

Weave a web of beppy thoughts fol me 
Safe in life or d within your sails 6 


mag tomy | Fr - = B ging es eS in 
your r it wou y safe to presume that you 
what is termed a demi-brunette—that is between the 
two extremes of blonde and brunette. Your hair is 
most likely a dark brown. 2. The 5th of .December. 
1852, fell on a Sunday; A’ 20, 1848, on Thursday; 
November ay ~ y Bun . 8. We do not sell music 
or an: g of that description. eine song referred to 
may be found at any first-class music shop. 4. Stories 
by your favourite authors will appear in due time. 


L. J. F.—Spanish blonde is a kind of lace used by 
milliners in wz | hats. 
dry-goods shop. he only sure method of removing 
superfluous hair from the face and arms is by means of 
tweezers. It isa piinful on™ however. The con- 
eicants of thee later be being 8 wary dangerous 

me or 0} en e r a 
substance, in case of any abrasion sion of the skin. 
8. If a lady meets wo gentlemen in the street, one of 
whom is known to her, she should bow to him. His 
companion should lift his hat also, as a mark of respect 
to both herself and the gentleman. 


Toro.—The average weight of the human brain in 
adults is less than 50 ounces. An officer of the civil 
service in British India, mentioned in a recent number 
of the Lancet, had a brain which weighed Benth airy 
60 ounces, thus being exceeded only by 
of Cuvier, 644 ources, and Dr. ee om po 63 ou! 
among the = of 7 size known to the medica’ 
profession. a record, however, of a 
examined at Universit cues, = in 1872, which 
ee pad b.. who could not 
read or write. as exceptional, 
for the relation ay a rain and hig intel- 
lectural development is well established. The British 
Indian Officer to whom we have referred a dis- 
tinguished for his brilliant attainments, an: 
as a man of mark in whatever harksnkatee He 
killed himself by over-work. 


R. J.—The Turkish —— of Medjidie was instituted 
in 1852, and conferred after the Crimean war, to a con- 
siderable extent, upon British officers. It has five classes, 
- the decoration, which differs in size for the different 
ses, is a silver sun of seven triple rays, my t the de- 

the crescent = the star alternating with the 
red enamel, 7 the centre of the de- 

in Turkish, gt 


hed 


resembles 
Pa 


It may be procured at any | 4, he 


brain | of Serie ieee 


Tom.—l. On handiag a lady into a carriage, a gentle- 
man may stand on either side that will be convenieat 
to both of them, recollecting that he is to — 2 right 
hand for her assistance. In her judgment, however, 
the most graceful posites would be for him to take his 
stand between her and the horses, whether she be enter- 
oe = Ji game | gee her carriage. 2. The fork alone 
busine pt ee ; pie, — not the — 3. If 

> com you to up at an early hour, 
pe to retire so much the sooner, that Pos 
—_ one the full allowance of pp necessary for 
—- adults, which should be rather eight than six 


8. 0. R.—1. A polite greeting on an Thtroduction— 
such as, ‘‘I am very glad to meet you "—may be 
variously responded to, the chief intent being to mani- 
fest the same kindly ‘spirit. A simple “ Thank 
would answer, or, if you have heard of the party before 
through a mutual friend, you might reply, ‘‘ My friend 
has spoken to me. of you, and I have anticipated the 

of you.” 2. The d ion which 
you give of your lover's habits shows him to be a model 
young man, and you have reason to be proud of his 
calm, placid manner. Never mind the teasing of the 
other girls, some of whom may perhaps be a little 
envious of your good fortune. 

M. C.—True French furniture —— is made by add- 
ing to 1 pint of spirits of win 

copal and sandarach, and 1 evens of she 
should be wall bruised and canna 
muslin. Put the spirits and the 
vessel pene can a cue 
warm 8 oi = uen: 
three days aan Bo diese 
taeegh'o pies’ of aaieeal sod 3 k 
for use. At the time you appl , 
rubber inte ivory-black or la mpblack, which a a, 
duce the desired colour. For yellow, use the best chrome 

ellow ; to Pr - a red pase (Le finely-powdered 
Sagem’ "3 blvo: 
iece of silk when it is 


D. F. —Never wring or crush a 
¢ will remain for ever, 


f the material is thick: aud hard. The 
e ma ick an ; 
ma dean board 
"clean, hard 


to wash silk is to spread it smooth! 
patie ’ brush it with 
a 


rub white soa; as it 
best to use—u 
brush. Cah be rubbed until all 





tha re eeeed th silk tends to prev running 
ai on the 

of thecolours.: The wrinkling and other defects in your 
silk were doubtless caused by a mistaken ‘idea 
manner of cleansing it. 


L. M.—To blue gun barrels apply nitric acid and allow 
it to eat into the iron a as en the latter will be 
covered with a thin film of the oxide. Clean the barrel, 
< = Aecener ty The gun 


nipple filled 
posed of blue vitriol and sweet spirits of nitre, each 1 
ouncé ; water, 1 pint—mixed by agitation until the 
ients are dissolv: 
— the whole surface is equally moistened. Allow 
this to remain small the neut-tan, and then removed 

with a stiff brush. The liquid may be applied bare 
until the desired colour is attained, when 
washed in pearlash water, 
water and finally polished either with a te ae 
with beeswax. A coat of shellas vaunieh io applied 
by some in lieu of polishing. 

M. D. F.— 

“ The ——s of ters Kia divinely tall 
And most / 

was Helen of Seties mn of Troy. All the lords o 
Greec> sailed over the seas to bring her back from Troy, 
or to leave their bones under the city walls. The siege 
lasted ten years ; many of the bravest Greeks and Tro- 
ans fell; and, in the end, the mae Angee er pocory 
urnt, and Helen taken back to Sparta. The second 
lady was Iphigenia, and ‘“‘ the sad place” was Aulis. On 
the e tion against Troy the Grecian fleet was de- 
tained by contrary winds at that place, and the priests 
- that only the death of i ia, the virgin daughter 


So I Tphigenia was sacrificed, and the 
fleet onfleae More poetry has been written about 
“ Heaven-born Helen, Sparta’s queen,” 
than about any other —,* since the world began; and 
innumerable poets, from Euripides to Goethe, Landor 
and Rossetti in our own time have written of the sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia on the strand at Aulis. 
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